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Prabuddha Bharata 

VOL. LXXIX AUGUST 1&74 No. 8 

Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

‘My parents knew who dwells inside this body. Father had a dream at 
Gaya. In that dream Raghuvir said to him, “I shall be bom as your son.”' 

# 

‘When my father walked along the lanes of the village wearing his wooden 
sandals, the shopkeepers would stand up out of respect and say, “There he 
comes ! ” When he bathed in the Haldarpukur, the villagers would not have the 
courage to get into the water. Before bathing they would inquire if he had 
finished his bath. 

‘When my father chanted the name of Raghuvir, his chest would turn 
crimson. This also happened to me.’ 

* 

‘I experienced one of my first ecstasies when I was ten or eleven years 

• \ 

old, as I was going through a meadow to the shrine of Visalakshi. What a 
vision! I became completely unconscious of the outer world/ 

s 

‘When I lived at Kamarpukur, Hriday’s son, a child four or five years 
old, used to spend the whole day with me. He played with his toys and almost 
forgot everything else. But no sooner did evening come than he would say, “I 
want to go to my mother/' I would try to cajole him in various ways and 
would say, “Here, 111 give you a pigeon/' But he wouldn’t be consoled with 
such things ; he would weep and cry, “I want to go to my mother/' He didn't 
enjoy playing any more. I myself wept to see his state/ 

* 

‘Oh, what moods I passed through! At Kamarpukur I said to Chine 
Sankhari and the other chums of my boyhood days, “Oh, I fall at your feet, and 
beg of you to utter the name of Hari/’ I was about to prostrate myself before 
them all. Thereupon Chine said, “This is the first outburst of your divine love ; 
so you don’t see any distinction between one man and another/’ When the 
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storm breaks and raises the dust, then mango and tamarind trees look the same. 

One cannot distinguish the one from the other.’ 

# 

‘My sister^ Hriday’s mother, used to worship my feet with flowers and 
sandal-paste. One day I placed my foot on her head and said to her, ^You 
will die in Benares.”’ 

‘I felt extremely afflicted to think that I should have to take food from 

% 

a Kaivarta . 1 Even many of the poor indigent people did not come to the Kali 

temple of Rasmani to take their food for that reason. As many people could 

not be procured to take the cooked food offered to the deity, cows were fed 

with it and the rest had to be thrown into the Ganga.’ 

* 

‘Oh, what days of suffering I passed through! You can’t imagine my agony 
at separation from Mother. That was only natural. Suppose there is a bag of 
gold in a room and a thief in the next with only a thin partition between. Can 
he sleep peacefully ? Will he not run about and try to force the wall to get 
at the gold ? Such was my state. I knew that the Mother, full of infinite bliss, 
compared with which all earthly possessions were as nothing, was there, quite 
close to me. How could I be satisfied with anything else ? I had to seek 
Her. I became mad for Her.’ 

There was then an intolerable anguish in my heart because I could not 
have Her vision. Just as a man wrings a towel forcibly to squeeze out all 
the water from it, so I felt as if somebody caught hold of my heart and mind 
and was doing so with them. Greatly afflicted with the thought that I might 
never have Mother’s vision, I was dying of despair. Agonized, I thought, there 
was then no use in living this life. My eyes suddenly fell upon the sword 
that was there in the Mother’s temple. I made up my min d to put an end to 
my life with it that very moment. Like one mad, I ran and caught hold of 
it, when suddenly I had the wonderful vision of the Mother and fell down 
unconscious. I did not know what happened then in the external world — how 
that day and the next slipped away. But, in my heart of hearts, there was 
flowing a current of intense bliss, never experienced before, and I had the im- 
mediate knowledge of the light, that was Mother.’ 

[On another occasion, describing in detail this vision:] ‘It was as if 
houses, doors, temples, and all other things vanished altogether ; as if there 
was nothing anywhere! And what I saw was a boundless infinite Conscious 
sea of light! However far and in whatever direction I looked, I found a con- 
tinuous succession of effulgent waves coming forward, raging and storming from 
all sides with a great speed. Very soon they fell on me and made me sink 
to the unknown bottom. I panted, struggled, and fell unconscious.’ 

1 Kaivarta : Fishermen, or the fisherman caste. Rani Rasmatoi, foundress of the 

Dakshineswar Temple, belonged to this caste. Sri Ramakrishna’s distress at this source of 
his food, however, lasted for only the first two- or three months of his stay at Dakshineswar. 




ONWARD FOR EVER ! 

We must become thinkers. 
Every birth is painful We 
must get out of materialism . 
My Mother would not let us 
get out of Her clutches ; never- 
theless we must try. This 
struggle is all the worship 
there is; all the rest is mere 
shadow . You are the Personal 
God , . Just now L am worship- 
ping you . This is the greatest 
prayer. Worship the whole 
world in that sense— by serv- 
ing it. This standing on a 
high platform , / know, does 
not appear like worship. But 
if it is service , it is worship. 

The infinite truth is never 
to be acquired. It is here all 
the time , undying and unborn. 
He, the Lord of the universe, 
is in every one. There is but 
one temple— the body. It is, 
the only temple that ever exist- 
ed. In this body , He resides, 
the Lord of souls and the King 
of kings. We do not see that, 
so we make stone images of 
Him and build temples over 
them. Vedanta has been in 
India always , but India is full 

of these temples “The 

fool, dwelling on the bank of 
the Ganga, digs a well for 
water V 9 Such are we l Liv- 
ing in the midst of God— we 
must go and make images . 
We project Him in the form 
of the image , while all the 
time He exists in the temple 
of our body. We are luna- 
tics . . . . Worship everything 
as God — every form is His 
temple. All else is delusion. 
Always look within , never 
without. Such is the God that 
Vedanta preaches , and such is 
His worship. 






SRI KR$NA, A SPIRITUAL 

PHENOMENON 

Editorial 

I 

Literature on Sri Kisna’s life and work 
is immense. It is not limited to the Sans- 
krit language alone. Almost all the verna- 
culars of India possess a great wealth of writ- 
ings on Sri Kyisna. With the bridging of 

a 

cultural gaps between the East and the West, 
through the English conquest of India, Kjsina , 
became a subject of study and research for 
western and eastern scholars alike. Thus 
there has come into being a vast body of 
Krsna-literature in English and in some other 
European languages. Still the fascination of 

f 

this subject is not exhausted. Strangely, 
too, with such an abundance of literature 
on Sri Krsna, he seems to become not more 
real and historical but more mythical and 
legendary. 

Legends and myths, however, do not 
grow or gather in a void. They always need 
a strong nucleus of historical truth to orbit 

round and adhere to. Humanity in general 

• • 

has a tendency to single out for idolizing its 
outstanding specimens. This tendency is 
witnessed notably in the realm of religion. 
Sankara, Christ, and Buddha— to mention a 
few prominent instances— have all been made 
victims -of this human weakness not only 
for idolizing but also mythicizing. Kjrsna 
antedates the oldest of these by at least five 
centuries. And he possibly reveals more 
shining aspects of personality than any of 
them. What * wonder then that masses of 
myths and legends should have aggregated 
round him' down these three or more 
millenniums of human history ? 

Cutting through these accretions/ we can 
and do arrive at the nucleus of the histori- 
cal Krsna. There is also a possibility, as 
pointed out by scholars, that there lived 

more than one Kirsna, who were all teles- 

• * • j 

coped and fused in later times into one 
mighty personality. Though Krsna’s name 
is mentioned in Vedic and Upanijsadic liter- 
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ature, 1 it is in the great epic the Mahabha- 
rata that we find him emerging in clear out- 
lines and with a dominant influence. We 
can say without fear of contradiction that 
Krsna’s purposefulness pervades this epic. 
Scholars are agreed that the Mahdbhdrata 
contains nuggets of historical facts buried in 
masses of mythological clay. One such 
nugget is the historical Kpsna, the friend and 
guide of the Panda va brothers, the punisher 
of the wicked and the protector of the good, 
the statesman of unparalleled skill and in- 
fluence, and finally, the teacher of the match- 
less ‘Song Celestial’, the Gita. Later works 
like Harivamsa and Visnu-purana deal with 
the Krsna-story in greater detail ; and the 
story is given the most captivating and com- 
plete treatment by the Bhdgavatam. 

Nevertheless, while studying phenomenal 
spiritual geniuses like Krssna, we must guard 
against making historicity a fetish. Histori- 
cal fanatics are incapable of appreciating 
the light and saving grace showered by these 
incarnations of God who come from the re- 
gion of the timeless. They are so powerful 
that they take the historical process in their 
two hands and give it the right mould and 
course. Even men great only in thought and 
character influence history. That was why 
Thomas Carlyle said, ‘History is the essence 
of innumerable biographies.’ But incarna- 
tions of God like Sri Knjina are supermen 
each one of whom is a history-maker. They 
are masters of time and its processes, and 
history is their slave. ‘Controlling my own 
prakrti' (nature),’ says Kr^na in the Gita, 1 
come into being by my own maya.’ History 
is a child of prakrti , a product of maya, and 
so is completely under the power of God’s 
incarnation. 

In the Bhdgavatam we find the thrilling 
episode of Kxfcna’s subduing Kaliya, a 
highly venomous reptile with a hundred 

1 Rg-veda, VIII. lxxxv. 3, 4 ; Chandogya- 

upanisad , III. xvii. 6 



heads. 2 Kaliya had occupied a deep pool 
in the river Yamuna and poisoned its waters. 
One day the thirsty cowherds unsuspectingly 
drank that water and immediately fell dead. 
Kirsna revived all of them by his nectar-like 
glances and then proceeded to expel the 
snake from the river. He dived into the pool 
from a tall tree and agitated the waters with 
his powerful strokes. Kaliya, enraged at this 
intrusion, rushed on Krsna, held him in his 
powerful coils, and repeatedly bit him. But 
Kirsna was not affected by the poison or the 
crush of the coils. He freed himself easily, 
exhausted the snake with his elusive play, 
and finally danced on Kaliya’s hundred 
hoods till he was completely submissive. 
The snake with his family was commanded 
to go and live in the ocean, with the assur- 
ance that Garutja, the mythical king of birds 
and enemy of snakes, would not attack him 
as Kaliya had the imprints of Krona’s feet 
on his hoods. 

This episode has philosophical and mysti- 
cal implications. Some may take it to imply 
that a man who wants to realise God should 
control the hundred and one nadis or ner- 
ves (of the human nervous system) spoken 
of in the Upanisads ; it may also symbolize 
Htjsna’s putting an end to serpent-worship 
which was very prevalent at the time. 3 To 
us, however, it seems to allegorize the com- 
plete subjugation of the serpent of history— 
which is a product of time, kala, and so 
kaliya — by the incarnation of God. And, 
again, his granting it validity— protection 
from harm in the episode — because it 
chronicles his divine deeds in the regenerat- 
ing of religion, culture, and civilization. 

From his birth onwards, Krsna revealed 

5 • * • 

himself as the master of events, situations, 

individuals and masses. He was from be- 

• • • * 

ginning to end conscious of his mission and 

2 Snmad Bhagavatam, X. chs. xv, xvi 

3 Bhagavan Das : Krishna (Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1929) pp. 63-4 
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was never in doubt about its fruition. He had 
the poise and self-assurance and the knowing 
smile of a master-tactician who is unerring 
in his calculations. Even in his boyhood 
Krsna’s least wish was law unto the whole 
community, his parents and elders not ex- 
cepted. And events showed that he was 
invariably right. An incident that occurred 
at the end of the destructive, gruesome war 
of the Mahabhamta reveals Kfls)na as the 
unattached history-maker that he was. 

Dhrtaraistra and Gandhari, the parents of 
the Kauravas, were deeply grief-stricken at 
the death of all their one hundred sons. 
When the Pandava brothers with Sri Klpsna 
approached them, Gandhari somehow 
checked her rage and spoke lovingly to her 
nephews. But then she turned to Krsna, 
trembling with anger at her bereavement, 
and pronounced an imprecation: 

‘Krsna, since the kinsmen, Kauravas and 
Pancjavas, killing each other were neglec- 
ted by you, you shall kill your own kins- 
men ; you also, in the thirty-sixth year 
from now, with your kinsmen, ministers, 
and sons killed, shall meet with death, 
wandering in the forests, unknown and 
helpless.’ 

Then Kr$na, appearing to smile a little, 
replied: 

‘You are failing still to let your soul be 
chastened by your sorrows. You are 
failing still to recognize that they have 
been brought on you by yourself. Why 
did you not throw all your weight on my 
side when I did all that was right to do 
to dissuade your son Duryodhana from 
his evil intent ? To save yourself from 
further evil deeds and sorrow, I am utiliz- 
ing your long-gathered force of penance 
now turned into rage. By my own wish 
you are uttering this malediction, and 
helping with your wrathful will, that 
which is the final scene in the drama 
planned out by myself. Yes, that scene 
will take place thirty-six years hence. 
None may destroy this body of mine 
against my wish. So I will bring it to a 
nameless end, for many reasons. None 
may destroy the Yadavas, my kith and kin 
in this life, but themselves. So they will 



pass, also, as warriors should, by each 
other’s hands, after having played their 
part and done their work on earth, for the 
further progress of the human race.* 

Thus Krsna dexterously planned, forestal- 
led and fashioned history. 

The main thesis that runs through Arnold 
Toynbee’s multi-volume Study of History is 
that the well-being of a civilization depends 
upon its ability to respond successfully to 
its challenges, human and environmental. 
He repudiates any deterministic philosophy 
and posits the theory that the course of his- 
tory is controlled and directed by psychic 
rather than by materialistic forces and fac- 
tors. At the time of Krsna’ s birth, Indian 
culture and civilization were facing such a 
challenge by materialistic and demoniacal 

V' _ • . 

forces. Krsna was the response to the chal- 
lenge and he met it not merely on the phy- 
sical and psychical levels, but also on the 
spiritual level The impact of that supreme- 
ly potent response has rendered this 
Gauntry and its culture immortal and peren- 
nially youthful. A creature of history Could 
not have responded in this manner, but a 
creator of history could. Sri Krsna was 
such a creator. 

II 

Twofold is the purpose with which the 
timeless spirit appears in a human vesture 
on the stage of the space- time world. On 
the one hand, the incarnation meets an im- 
mediate temporal challenge, and on the 
other he provides an eternal inspiration for 
humanity to grow to its fullest stature. 
While the need of a society or civilization 
can be fulfilled periodically, the individuals’ 
need for spiritual inspiration is perennial. 
The individual lives his life on different 
levels of body, mind, and spirit, and plays 
various roles in this worldly existence. And 
so he needs an ideal to inspire and guide 
him at all levels and in every role. Of all 
the incarnations of God Sri Krsna embodies 
the greatest number of ideals and demon- 
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strates their total harmony. He is an ideal 
child and student, ideal friend and comrade, 
ideal leader and follower, ideal master and 
servant, ideal householder and renouncer, 
ideal warrior and administrator. He was 
as great a thinker as a man of action, as 
great a philosopher as a mystic. As a 
devoted scholar-monk once wrote: 

‘But the greatest ... is Sri Krsrta, who 
according to Swami Vivekananda, is 
the first great teacher in the history of 
the world to discover and proclaim the 
grand truths of love for love’s sake and 
duty for duty’s sake. Bom in a prison, 
brought up by cowherds, subjected to 
all lands of tyranny by the most des- 
potic monarchy of the day, and derided 
by the orthodox, Krsna still rose to be 
the greatest saint, philosopher, and re- 
former of his age. All the greatest 
sages and the most immaculate saints 
of his time pay him divine honours ; 
they consider him the best and most 
perfect among the spiritual men of the 
age, and with one voice acclaim him 
as divinity manifest on earth, looking 

up to him for light and guidance 

In him we find the ideal householder 
and the ideal scuinyasin, the hero of a 
thousand battles who knew no defeat, 
the terror of despots, sycophants, hy- 
pocrites, sophists, and pretenders, the mas- 
ter statesman, the uncrowned monarch, 
the king-maker who had no ambition 
for himself. He was a friend of the 
poor, the weak, and the distressed, the 
champion of the rights of women and 
of the social and spiritual enfranchise- 
ment of the Sudra and even of the un- 
touchables, and the perfect ideal of 
detachment. In him, again, we find the 
perfect harmony of jrnna, bhakti, and 
karma—oi head, heart, and hand .’ 4 

Sri Krsna has been referred to by many 
names in the scriptures, of which ‘Yoge- 
swara’, ‘the Master of yoga’, is very signifi- 
cant. The yogas are the paths of union with 
the Godhead, and Knsna, as the master- 
guide, has opened wide all of them to 

4 The Cultural Heritage of India (The Rama- 

w 

krishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 
1953), Vol. Ill, p. 299 



humanity. His teachings on yoga come 
down to us mainly through the Bhagavad- 
gita and the A nu-gita^- both forming parts 
of the Mahabharata^ and the Uddhava-gita 
which is found in the eleventh book of the 
Bhagavatam. Though all the three are pro- 
foundly instructive, the Bhagavad-glta is the 
most widely read and followed. It is a rare 
gift to humanity from Sri Krsna’s spiritual 
genius. Man has two vital and elemental 
forces in him: activity and love. The Gita , 
though it teaches a harmony of all yogas, 
specially emphasizes the path of karma or 
work. The gospel of selfless work surely is 
a unique contribution of Krsna to Hindu re- 
ligious thought and it wonderfully supple- 
ments the contemplation-oriented influence 
of the Upanisads. Sri Krsna recognizes that 
activity is indispensable in the embodied 
state, and that it is also the cause of man’s 
involvement in further worldly bondage and 
misery. He shows the way through work, 
out of work-bom bondage and misery. That 
is, the selfless performance of one’s duties, 
or dedicating their fruits to God. As he 
declares in the Gita : 

‘By worshipping Him from whom all 
beings proceed and by whom the whole 
universe is pervaded — by worshipping 
Him through the performance of duty 
does a man attain perfection .’ 5 

This is the gospel of work as worship, 
taught elaborately in the Gita from start 
to finish. 

Love, further, is a tremendous motive 
force. Sri Krsna saw its great potentiality 
for liberating man from all bondage by its 
being channelled back to God, to whom 
alone in fact all love belongs. We cannot 
imagine any human relationship, either in- 
dividual or group, without love. But love 
given to limited personalities or centred 
on one’s little self, soon brings bondage and 
heart- wrenches. On the contrary, love given 
to God find its fulfilment, just like the river 

5 Gita XVIII. 46 
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reaching the sea. K$sna in his life shows 
how God can enter intimately into one’s 
life— as child, friend, parent, husband or 
wife. For all the Freudian miasma 
which is poisoning and slowly deadening 
the soul of humanity in many parts of the 
globe, Sri Krsna’s gospel of love is the 
supreme life-giving remedy. This gospel is 
so vast and all-inclusive that even illicit 
love and rank hatred are not left out of its 
purview. 6 

m 

A phenomenon, according to the diction- 
ary, is an observed or observable fact. 
It also means something that impresses the 
observer as extraordinary— a remarkable 
thing or person. A spiritual phenomenon 
is both these, and also has a time-defying 
freshness and objectivity about it. An ava- 
tar or incarnation of God is a spiritual 
phenomenon whose presence, power and 
influence know no waning or death. His 
personality, even while wearing the fleshly 
garb, will not be confined to any particular 
place or time. He can and does manifest 
his presence, physical or mystical, simul- 
taneously in more places than one. For 
such phenomenal persons death is not syno- 
nymous with a near annihilation. For such, 
death is only ceasing to be perceivable to 
the ordinary senses. But their presence 
can be experienced by purified minds and 
senses. 

To use a simile from astronomy: In this 
vast sidereal universe a star may come into 
existence, send out its light, and after some 
millions of years die out. But its light will 
continue to travel and reach observers in 
very distant comers of the universe. For 
such observers the star is real and existing. 
But only if they have their visual equip- 
ment unimpaired. Similar is the case with 
the observers of a spiritual phenomenon. 

6 Bhagavatam, VII. 1. 29; X. xxix. 15 



They need to have their inner ‘instruments’ 
in perfect order to perceive, hold, and com- 
mune with it. Again, a spiritual phenome- 
non itself assists in perfecting the instru- 
ments of perception. The observer on his 
part should be humble, devoted, and attun- 
ed to the phenomenon. The avatar is no 
doubt God’s descent into man ; but unless 
man ascends to God with the help and in- 
spiration abundantly provided by the 
avatar, the latter’s mission is only half 

accomplished. 7 

From such a point of view, Sri Kj&na is 
not a myth ; he is more than a historical 
reality. He is a spiritual fact, experienced 
by our saints and sages, capable of being ex- 
perienced today and in future by men and 
women who are ready to pay the price. His 
Ilia or divine sports have not ended. They 
are revealed to those eyes purified by the 
collyrium of Krsna-love, in the heart which 
is made as holy as Brindavan. To a Cai- 
tanya and a Ramakrishna, Sri Krsna pre- 
sents himself in his full divine glory and 
melts into their personalities ; to a Mira, 
he becomes the spiritual spouse ; to a Gopa- 
ler Ma, the divine child; to a Vilwaman- 
gala he reveals fresh pranks of his. Pages 
of Indian hagiology sparkle with innumer- 
able names of saints, both men and women, 
for whom the spiritual phenomenon of 
Sri Krsna was an ever-present fact of expe- 
rience, contact and communion. 

In conclusion let us remind ourselves of 
what Suka, the narrator of the Bhagavatam , 
says to Pariksit: 

‘O King, there is no reason other than 
His own maya for the birth and actions 
of the Lord, who is the Supreme and 
who is the inner witness of everyone.’ 
‘For blessing the devotees yet to be bom 
in the Kali-yuga (iron age), the Lord 

(i Contd . on p. 289) 

7 vide Sri Aurobindo : Essays on the Gita (First 
Series, Pub. by Arya Publishing House, College 
Street, Calcutta, 1937), pp. 233-4 
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The Lord My Refuge 

Almora 

24.9.1916 

Dear ■, 

Knowing that you are doing the Lord’s work, I remain free from anxiety. 
Why do you become so depressed ? ‘Whatever work I do, O Lord, all that is 
Your worship.’ 1 He is in everything. He is everything — thinking thus one 
attains realisation. Imagination will become reality — -that is how it happens. 
At first you have to exercise your imagination, then that itself becomes the truth. 

Sri Turiyananda 

The Lord My Refuge 

Dear G , 

...On getting your letter dated the 26th October and coming to know that 
you are doing the work well, I felt very happy. If you can work with all your 
mind and heart, to the best of your capacity, you will have worked both for 
this world and the next. ‘As is one’s thought, so is one’s gain’ — try to keep this 
supreme saying of Sri Ramakrishna in mind always. 

No one can understand the Lord’s purpose. Even through great misfortune 
He creates good. Though from a superficial viewpoint this [ process ] would 
appear to be very harmful, still its purpose is surely beneficent. For He is all- 
good and the Ocean of compassion. 

This year the angry look of nature on Bengal is very intense. Moreover, 
owing to drought, Bankura is facing famine. Further I am hearing that it will 
become necessary to start relief work in Orissa. Whatever the Lord has in mind 
will come to pass. If, through us all, our work is accomplished handsomely, we 
shall feel ourselves blessed and fulfilled. 

Sri Turiyananda 

The Lord My Refuge 

Dear S- , 

Received your letter. I am happy to know that you are in great peace. 
I wrote you the [last] letter in that way so that it would make you think. 
Unless a man thinks for himself, no idea whatsoever takes root in his heart. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that my intention has been fulfilled, that you have 
had to understand the implication of the letter by becoming thoughtful. I could 
have written that letter in a somewhat simple way, but intentionally — only to. 
make you cultivate thoughtfulness— I made an effort ; and that has done good. 

Now you will yourself try to find solutions of many questions before asking 
about them. 

Sri Turiyananda 

TOftnf rTtT^f^T spft WIWr«[ 1 Siva-manasa- puja-stotra, 4, of Sri Sankara 
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Dear-- — % 

Do wholeheartedly as much of the works of service as you can ; it is 
not always possible to get all conveniences. Do not ever forget the Lord .... 

...The fact is that this body is gradually becoming wasted and shrivelled, 

* • , 

and the going will be like this for some time yet. Is it any longer possible to 
be hale and hearty as in youth ? As things go according to the Lord's will, 
that verily is good — no regrets. 

Sri Turiyananda 



Dear , 

...Wherever you may be, keep the intellect pure and try to remain 
established in the Self. 



Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Turiyananda 



The Lord My Refuge 

Sasiniketana Puri 
28.7.17 

Dear N— — , 

Yesterday I received your letter of the 23rd and have noted the news. 
We are extremely glad to know that at Mayavati you are keeping very well in 
body and mind, and that study of scriptures and spiritual practices are going, 
on beautifully well. If there are sincerity and force of will, all conveniences 
follow of themselves. The Lord is the Inner Controller ; He sees within and 
accordingly makes all arrangements. You will see that sooner or later He will 
be certainly fulfilling whatever desire you prayerfully submit to Him from within. 
In a place like that, absorbing yourself in the thought of God and contemplat- 
ing Him both within and without, make your life blessed ; — what other greater 
prayer than this can there be ? I am very pleased to note the intensity of your 
emotion, resolution, and faith, and I believe that the auspicious moment has 
dawned [for you]. May you have your cherished purpose soon fulfilled and 
thus become blessed — this is our sincere prayer to the Lord. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Turiyananda 



{Contd. from p. 287) 



spread widely His glory and renown 
which destroy misery, sorrow, and 
darkness.’ 

‘By singing, remembering, seeing, 
saluting, hearing, and worshipping 



whom a man instantaneously shakes off 
all sin, — salutations again and again to 
Him of extremely auspicious glory.’ 8 



% Bhagavatam , IX. xxiv. 57, 61 ; II. iv. 15. 
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ESSAY ON APPLIED RELIGION 

ON MAKING SPIRITUAL PROGRESS 

Swami Budhananda 



Ebb-Tide and Flow-Tide 

There is such a thing as the flow-tide and 
ebb-tide in the affairs of spiritual life. It is 
important to know how an aspirant should 
function during these two different tides. 
When he feels exaltation, surge of spiritual 
moods within himself, spontaneous love for 
God— that is the time of the flow-tide. At 
this time he should take the help of the 
tide and forge ahead. When he feels dry- 
ness of heart and lack of devotion and enthu- 

■ 

siasm, loss of faith in God — that is the ebb- 
tide. At this time he should be careful that 
he is not thrown back. A deeper study of 
this spiritual problem and its solution is 
necessary. 

An earnest seeker who has made consid- 
erable headway and also tasted some 
exalted states of inner life, suddenly or at 
times gradually, swings back and is thrown 
into a pit of seemingly unqualified darkness. 
In Christian mysticism this state is called 
the ‘dark night of the soul’. This state of 
inner darkness may take many forms — 
emotional, intellectual, or volitional — such 
as loss of the presence of God, extinction 
of the transcendental consciousness, acute 
sense of imperfection, loss of mystic feeling, 
intellectual impotence, or loss of will-power. 
In any case, being in this state is invariably 
extremely painful. 

St. John of the Cross describes this state 
in these word: 

‘That which this anguished soul feels 
most deeply is the conviction that God 
has abandoned it, of which it has no 
doubt ; that He has cast it away into 
darkness as an abominable thing... the 



Spiritual Life 

shadow of death and the pains and tor- 
ments of hell are most acutely felt, and 
this comes from the sense of being aban- 
doned by God, being chastised and cast 
out by His wrath and heavy displeasure. 
All this and even more the soul feels 
now, for a terrible apprehension has 
come upon it that thus it will be with 
it for ever. It has also the same sense 
of abandonment with respect to all crea- 
tures, and that it is an object of con- 
tempt to all, especially to its friends .’ 1 

Further he says: 

This is one of the most bitter sufferings 
of this purgation. The soul is conscious 
of a profound emptiness in itself, a 
cruel destitution of the three kinds of 
goods, natural, temporal, and spiritual, 
which are ordained for its comfort. It 
sees itself in the midst of the opposite 
evils, miserable imperfections, dryness 
and emptiness of the understanding, and 
abandonment of the spirit in darkness .’ 2 

Why has the sincere aspirant, truly devot- 
ed to his vocation, to go through such a 

* 

pass ? A devotee of God enters such a 
state in accordance with the will of God, 
so that he may be weaned away from spiri- 
tual babyhood and graduated to spiritual 
maturity. St. John of the Cross clearly sees 
God’s smile and beneficent design behind 
all the sufferings of the dark night. He 
writes: 

‘Into this dark night souls begin to enter 
when God draws them forth from the 
state of beginners — which is the state of 

1 Evelyn Underhill in Mysticism (The World 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, 1967), pp. 389 — 90. 

2 ibid., p. 391. 
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those that meditate on the spiritual 
road — and begins to set them in the 
state of progressives— which is that of 
those who are already contemplatives— 
to the end that, after passing through it, 
they may arrive at the state of the per- 
fect, which is that of the Divine union 
of the soul with God.’ 3 

Until and unless the aspirant is forced by 
divine grace to pass in his inner life 
through a painful shearing process, he never 
sheds his subtle delusions- egocentridty, 
sanctimonious flabbiness, and subconscious 
collusion with sin— all ingrained in his past 
tendencies which die hard. So the infinite 
mercy of God descends upon him this hard 
and seemingly cruel, way, and batters him 
as thoroughly as may be conducive to gain- 
ing the awareness of his own essential 
divinity. 

Evelyn Underbill describes the process in 
mystical terms: 

‘The ‘‘mystic death” or Dark Night is 
therefore an aspect or incident of the 
transition from multiplicity to unity ; of 
that mergence and union of the soul 
with the Absolute which is the whole 
object of the mystical evolution of man. 
It is the last painful break with the life 
of illusion, the tearing awav of the self 
from that World of Becoming in which 
all its natural affections and desires are 
rooted, to which its intellect and senses 
correspond; and the thrusting of it into 
that World of Being where at first, weak 
and blinded, it can but find a wilder- 
ness, a ‘‘dark”. No transmutation with- 
out fire, say the alchemists: No cross, 

no crown, says the Christian. All the 
great experts of the spiritual life agree — 
whatever their creeds, their symbols, their 
explanations— in describing this stress, 
tribulation, and loneliness, as an essen- 
tial part of the wav from the Many to 
the One ; bringing the self to the thresh- 
old of that completed life which is to 
be lived in intimate union with Reality. 

3 St John of the Cross: Dark Night of the Soul 

(Tr. E. Allison Peers, Image Books, Doubleday 

& Co., Garden City, New York, 1959), p. 37, 



It is the Entombment which precedes 
the Resurrection, say the Christian mys- 
tics, ever ready to describe their life- 
process in the language of their faith. 
Here as elsewhere— but nowhere else in 

. t * 

so drastic a sense — the self must “lose 
to find and die to live”/ 4 

The dark night may not appear in the life 

of a common aspirant with the same inten- 
sity as it usually does in the lives of the 
exalted mystics. Even then it becomes one 
of the most baffling problems of spiritual 
life and it is necessary for aspirants to know 
what they should do in such situations. 

To be sure, the dark night of the soul or 
its lesser variants known as ‘obstacles* to 
spiritual life, are products of may a. They 
are in a manner of speaking, the last bites 
of maya on a striving soul who is about to 
stride out of its clutches. So it is a con- 
centrated attack, and many mortals do not 
know how to withstand it. But no one in 
such a situation need despair, because 
Sri Kkgna very graciously taught in the 
Gita what is to be done by an aspirant 
struggling under the fire-power of maya. 

The Lord said: 

‘Verily, this divine illusion of Mine, con- 
sisting of the gunas, is difficult to cross 
over ; (but) those who take refuge in Me 

alone, cross over this illusion.’ 5 

• • • 

* 

In this verse we have the entire secret of 
tiding over the dark night of the soul: that 
secret is unquestioning absolute resignation 
to one’s Chosen Ideal. Holy Mother 
taught : ‘He who always thinks of his 1st a 
(Chosen Ideal) whence will evil (anista) 
come to him?’ 0 We have here a compre- 
hensive and broad hint. We need to learn 
from an illumined teacher how this is to be 
applied in the context of our life of inner 
struggles. We shall cite here one or two in- 
stances of how an illumined soul taught 

4 op. cit., pp. 401-2. 

5 VII. 14. 

6 Vide Swami Ishanananda : Matr- Sanniddhye 
(Udbodhao Office, 1, Udbodhan Lane, Calcutta-3). 
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struggling aspirants to apply this great teach- 
ing in their lives. 

One day a monk, unburdening his mind, 
said to Swami Sivananda (a disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna and an illumined teacher) : 

‘Maharaj, though I have been practising 
meditation to the best of my ability I 
find hardly any joy in it. Most often 
I find I go through my practice as 
through a routine. That does not satisfy 
my heart nor does it give me any peace.’ 

Swami Sivananda said very quietly: 

‘Look here, my boy, peace is not such 
an easy thing to attain. The way to 
peace is very difficult-full of thorns. 
“Sharp as the blade of a razor and hard 
to cross is the way to Self-knowledge^ 
so the sages have described it.” These 
are the actual words of the illumined 
seers. The path is indeed extremely 
difficult, however easy it may seem to 
those who have not entered it. Great 
effort is required to make progress in 
the realm of the Spirit. But if one sin- 
cerely wants to realize God, it is cer- 
tainly true that he will receive His grace. 
You must have read in the life,, of Sri 

k * # • • 

Ramakrishna that even he had to go 
through tremendous spiritual discipline 
before gaining the vision of the Mother. 
‘Spiritual efforts without sincere love for 
God are fruitless. Sincere love is what 
counts. The Master used to say that 
when the three attachments — that of a 
devoted wife for her busband, of a 
mother for her child and of a miser for 
his wealth— become one, then one real- 
ises God. If anyone feels the same in- 
tense longing as would result if these 
three attachments were united, only then 
does he have God-vision. Sincere love 
brings God-realization and in that alone 
is genuine peace and joy. 

‘Of course, without the grace of God 
one cannot have such love overnight, 
and that is why regular practice is neces- 
sary. One should cry to God, laying 
bare the heart: “O Lord be merciful 

to me. I am an ordinary man. How can 

I hope to realize Thee unless Thou 

* m 

vouchsafest to appear before me ? Have 
mercy on me, O Lord ; have mercy on 



this weak being!” Pray this way to Him 
every day. The more you cry to Him 
the more your mind will be cleansed. 
The Lord will reveal Himself to the 
pure transparent mind. 

‘Pavhari Baba said to Swami Viveka- 

% . 

nanda: “Remain lying at the door of 

your gum like a dog.” Swamiji repeat- 
ed this remark to us many times. As a 
dog never leaves his master’s home to 
go elsewhere, whether he is fed or not, 
whether his master beats him or is kind, 
in the same way one must . be com- 
pletely resigned to the Lord. He who can 
take refuge at His feet and stay resign- 
ed under all conditions and circumstan- 
ces till the last, will indeed obtain 
divine grace. You have no reason to 
worry because you have taken refuge 
in him and found shelter in his Order. 

' . , ' * 4 

As the Master used to say : “The child 
whose hand is held by the father has no 
fear of falling .”’ 7 

On another occasion in answer to a simi- 

* • • • 

lar supplication, Swami Sivananda said with 
all sympathy and power of conviction: 

‘May Mother bless you fully ; may She 
remove all the disquiet from your mind. 
Wait steadfastly at Her door, my son ; 
lie down at Her door. She wifi fulfil 
everything in due course. Never be 
dispirited. Call on God with all earnest- 
ness and pray : “Master, be kind to me. 
I am an ignorant person ; I do not know 
how to pray to You. Be gracious to 
me. Grant me full love of and full faith 
in Your lotus feet ; and grant me full 
knowledge. To whom else can I turn 
but you ? Take pity on me, and reveal 
Yourself in my heart.” 

‘Remain occupied with your own spiri- 
tual practices and duties. Why should 
you worry about what others do ? 
Whoever struggles will surely succeed ; 
for him is happiness in store. Thinking 
about God is very helpful in life. If one 
but takes to meditation and japa and 
prays to Him constantly,, one’s mental 

7 For Seekers of God (Tr. by Swamis Vivid isha- 
nanda and Gambhira nanda, Pub. by Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P., 1972), 

pp. 1, 2. 
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tendencies get the proper direction and 
one’s senses come under control. Engage 
yourself in spiritual practices with all 
earnestness. Struggle, struggle my son ; 
call on Him with all sincerity. His name 
has in it all the requisite powers in a 
latent form.’ 8 

% 

The secret of tiding over all spiritual 
problems is unfailing spiritual practice and 
constant vigilance. Sri Ramakrishna speaks 
of the hereditary cultivator who never gives 
up his work in the field whether it rains or 
it does not. The aspirant who seeks to 
reach the goal of spiritual life must be like 



the hereditary cultivator. At every stage 
of spiritual life, the aspirant must be awake. 
The Dhammapada , the famous Buddhist 

scripture, says: 

‘A mendicant who delights in vigilance, 
who looks with fear on thoughtlessness, 
moves about like a fire consuming every 
bond, small or large.’ 9 

Against the background of the above 
discussion we shall be in a better position 
to understand the uses of the obstacles to 
spiritual life and the methods of overcom- 
ing them. 





9 II. 31. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN MADRAS : 1892-93 

SOME NEW FINDINGS 
Sri Sankari Prasad Basu 

I no other than Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar 

On 31 May 1893 Swami Vivekananda Tilak, the eminent nationalist and distin- 
first started for America from Bombay, guished scholar in oriental studies. 

Prior to that he had travelled mostly in- It can hardly be expected that contem- 
cognito in different parts of India. What porary newspapers would publish anything 
he wanted was to acquire ‘power’ and then on Vivekananda wjio, during his wander- 
he could ‘burst on society like a bomb’. An ings, was so keen on hiding his identity, 
early fame, he knew, would be a hindrance Journalism in India was not then sufficiently 
to the fulfilment of his mission. He chang- alert or inquisitive. Even so, we find an 
ed his name frequently, and from that fact indirect and yet clear reference to him in a 
we can see the extent of his aversion to journal of those days. To be more accurate, 
fame. we got it not from the journal itself but 

But it was not really possible for a from a pamphlet — quoting the journal — be- 

Vivekananda to hide himself! People longing to Haramohan Mitra. Writing on 

• • * • • • < 

would surely recognize him, not necessarily Sri Ramakrishna in the September 1891 
by a particular name but from his dazzling issue of The Hindu Magazine published 
presence. In subsequent years people from Calcutta, the Editor, Amritalal Ray, 
writing their reminiscences of him in his refers evidently to Swamiji (Vivekananda) 

i * • 

parivrdjaka [ wandering-monk ] days have at the end of his comments : 
inevitably given vent to feelings of awe and i 

wonder at the brilliance emanating from the highly developed Consciousness whose 

unknown Sannyasin. One such person was conversation bristled with truths that 
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would go home to the hearts of his 
hearers, among whom used to be some 
of the most intellectual men of Ids day, 
such as Babu Keshub Chunder Sen and 
Pratap Chunder Mazoomdar and others. 
Among the disciples of this mad man, 
who have given up every desire and 
hope in this world on the strength of his 
teachings, are some graduates and other 
educated men, one of whom is known to 
the writer ; is a person of remarkable 
leaning in the philosophies of both the 
East and West . (Italics author’s) 

About the writer Amritalal Ray, this 
much can be said that in those days he was 
well known in Bengal as an erudite and 
thoughtful writer whose journal The Hope 
earned him a good deal of reputation. 

In the same pamphlet of Haramohan’s we 

• • — 0 

came across a bit of news about ‘Sannyasin 
Sachchidananda’ (one of Swamiji’s names 
in the parivrdjaka days) quoted from The 

Theosophist of Madras. This journal was 

* $ 

the mouthpiece of the Theosophical Society. 
Naturally we were eager to see the news 
from the journal itself, particularly so be- 
cause newspaper [ or magazine ] accounts of 
Swamiji during his wandering days in India 
were very scanty. 



sions. The arrival of Sannyasi Sachchid- 
ananda Swami in Madras, mid his sub- 
sequent visits to the Head-quarters of the 
T. S. has been the cause of much local 
interest. The Sannyasi is possessed of 
great versatility, a thorough knowledge of 
Pali, Sanskrit, English, French, and 
Hebrew being among his many accom- 
plishments. He is also an M.A. of the 
Calcutta University. To these Nature 
has added a fine stalwart physique and 
dignified presence. He has travelled a 
great deal and, among other places, has 
visited Lhassa and other cities in Thibet. 

* * • ' ' | r # 

In his teaching he follows Sri SaUkara- 
charya. But what sets him off from all 
others of his Holy Order, is the fact that 
he travels far and wide, mixing freely 
with the people, holding public meetings 
and discussions upon religious philoso- 
phy. The Sannyasi has had audiences 
from among the highest intellects in 

Madras, and has shown himself to be 

■ _ 

equally facile with arguments from West- 
ern philosophy and well versed in mo- 
dem science. 

‘Sachchidananda expressed himself pleas- 
ed wjth some experiments in “localiza- 

tion*’ and “impression-reading’’ conduct- 
ed at Head-quarters.... 

W. R. Old’ 

Two factual errors occur in the above 



In October 1971 we started on an exten- brief but fascinating report about Swamiji’s 
sive research tour in India, sponsored by personality and scholarship. Swamiji was 
the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Cul- not an M.A. but a B.A. of the Calcutta Unk 



ture, Calcutta, to collect news about Swamiji 
from contemporary newspapers and other 

* s 

sources . Fortunately we were able to obtain 

on this tour the much desired news item 

■ • 

from The Theosophist which reported thus 



versity and he did not go to Tibet His two 
brother disciples, Swami Akhandananda and 

Swami Trigunatitananda went there.* 

• .< 

High praise and admiration for the San- 

, • . % • * * 

nyasin Sachchidananda, which found ex- 



in its March 1893 issue. 

* 



• • •• r - 

pression in abundance in The Theosophist , 



shows clearly how much curiosity was 
Supplement to roused about him among the authorities of 

THE THEOSOPHIST the Theosophical Society. From the news 



March — 1893 

Headquarters 

* * 

^During the absence of the President- 
Founder and Mr. Edge, the monotony 
of routine work has been agreeably 
broken by several gatherings of Theo- 
sophists and friends upon various ocba- 



1 Other factual errors mfcJy include : . (a) Swami- 

• * 

ji*s acquaintance with Pali cannot at all be des- 
cribed as ‘thorough* ; and with French (in 1893) 
and Hebrew it was minimal, (b) The (including 



paragraph seems to be an attempt by the reporter 
to get the stamp of Swamiji’s approval for the 
spiritualistic preoccupations of Theosbphy.-^-£d. 
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quoted above it seems that he did not then 
meet the ‘Founder-President’ (i.e., Colonel 
Olcott). It is however known that they met 
some time afterwards. In his lecture My 
Plan of Campaign delivered in Madras in 
February 1897 (after his return from the 
West), Swamiji said that before starting for 
America he called on the leader of the 

4 

Theosophical Society and wanted a letter of 
introduction from him, because the leader 
was an American and a lover of India ; but 
Col. Olcott did not agree to give him the 
letter because Swamiji was not a member of 
the Theosophical Society. 

II 

The discourses and lectures of Swamiji 

0 

including the discoveries of Mrs. Marie 
Louise Burke, most of which we find in the 
current editions of The Complete Works 
[of Swami Vivekananda ], are all of a 
period later than May 1893. Swamiji’s first 
appearance ‘on a public platform’ was (as 
he himself said) at the Parliament of Reli- 
gions doubtless ; but that was not his first 
speech before an audience. Mrs. Burke has 
shown how,, before appearing at the Parlia- 
ment, he created enthusiasm by addressing 
many a privately organized meeting in 
America, and how the local newspapers 
published reports of his lectures with due 
prominence. The Life of Swami Viveka- 
nanda by his Eastern and Western Dis- 
ciples further mentions at least two of his 
speeches delivered before he went to 
America. One was in his school career when 

on the occasion of a farewell accorded to a 

* 

teacher, the boy Naren spoke so nicely for 
half an hour that he was highly praised by 
(Sir) Surendra Nath Banerjee, the great 
orator and political leader, who was presid- 
ing over the meeting. It is taken for grant- 
ed that newspapers would not take any 
notice of a schoolboy’s lecture ; but it does 
seem strange that Swamiji’s speech on ‘My 
Mission to the West’ delivered at the Maha- 



boob College grounds in Hyderabad, 13 
February 1893 — in the presence of ‘more 
than one thousand persons’— did not come 
out in newspapers or magazines. Neverthe- 
less, if it did, we have not yet been able to 
trace it. Regarding this lecture The Life 
states, ‘The Swami’s command over the 
English language, his learning, his power of 
expression and his eloquence were a revela- 
tion to all.’ 

Even earlier — towards the end of 1892 in 
the Deccan Club of Poona — the Swami had 
given another speech, about which Loka- 
manya Tilak has stated in his reminiscences : 

‘That evening (at the Deccan Club) the 
late Kashinath Govind Nath made a fine 
speech on a philosophical subject. No 
one had to say anything. But die Swami 
rose and spoke in fluent English present- 
ing the other aspect of the subject very 
lucidly. Everyone there was thus con- 
vinced of his high abilities.’ 

But obviously Swamiji had not consider- 
ed this presentation in a limited circle to 
be a ‘public speech’. Shortly after, when 
he was in Trivandrum, Prof. K. Sundara- 
rama Iyer requested him to deliver a ‘public 
lecture’. At this ‘the Swami said that he 
had never before spoken in public and 
would surely prove a lamentable failure’. 
The Professor then asked, if this were true 
how he could face the august assembly of 
the Parliament of Religions. The Professor 
had come to know from Swamiji, that the 
Maharaja of Mysore had requested him to 
join the Chicago Parliament of Religions. 
In reply Swamiji said that if it was the Will 
of the Supreme that he should be made His 
mouthpiece He surely would endow him 
with the gift and qualities needed for it. 
Swamiji’s answer seemed then to the Profes- 
sor ‘decidedly evasive’, but he admitted 
later, ‘I had not so much of a practical 
realization of those verities as would enable 
me to perceive the truth underlying a state- 
ment like the one made by the Swami.’ 

We can take it for granted that Swamiji 
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was gradually becoming conscious at this 
time of his divine mission of ‘revealing him- 
self on the world stage as a messenger of 
truth. After Trivandrum and his visit to 
Kanyakumari, he went to Madras ; . and it 
was' there that he revealed himself, and this 
revelation culminated in his journey to the 
West. The speech at Hyderabad was deli- 
vered on a special visit to that city during 
his stay at Madras. 

That Swamiji really revealed himself in 
full splendour in Madras is borne out by 
two reports published in contemporary jour- 
nals— neither of them given in The Life . 
One is the account in The Theosophist 
quoted earlier. We were already aware of the 
existence of another and even more important 
account. While searching the files of the 
Indian Social Reformer from 1894-1902, we 
had found it stated in an article dated 13 
July 1902 that news about Swamiji had ap- 
peared in that paper ‘in late 1892’ [?]. Un- 
fortunately we could not get this item from 
the journal itself, as the files for 1892-3 
Were not available ; but in the article of 13 
July 1902 we found the following; 

‘We were among the small company 
which gathered at the Triplicane Liter- 
ary Society ten years ago to meet Swami 
Vivekananda, then an obscure and un- 
known wanderer in Southern India. The 
incidents of the memorable evening will 
be found recorded in the pages of the 
Reformer .* 

Readers will realize the importance of the 
said item in the Social Reformer. If it con- 
tains an account of Swamiji ’s conversation, 
then it will be the only original, contem- 
poraneously published record of his views 
ih his parivrafaka days, as we know of no 
other similar report of his ideas during this 
period. Yet fortunately we obtained a 
major portion of this news from another 
source. In Madura, during our research 
tour, we got access to the files of the Madura 
Mail and in them we found the precious 
hews ! On 28 January 1893 the Mail quot- 



ed extensively the views of ‘A Bengali 
Sadhu’ from the Indian Social Reformer. 2 
Following is the news: 

A BENGALI SADHU ON HINDU 

RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY 

A young Bengalee Sanyashi of about 
thirty-two years of age, and a Master of 
Arts of the Calcutta University was last 
week interviewed at the Triplicane 
Literary Society by about a hundred edu- 
cated Indians among whom was Dewan 
Bahadur Raghunatha Rao. A summary 
of what was stated by the Sadhu is pub- 
lished by the Indian Social Reformer , 
from which we make the following 
extracts : — 

The Vedic Religion 

The perfect religion is the Vedic religion. 
The Vedas have two parts, mandatory 
and optional. The mandatory injunctions 
are eternally binding on us. They con- 
stitute the Hindu religion. The optional 
ones are not so. These have been chang- 
ing and been changed by Rishis to suit 
the times. The Brahmins at one time 
ate beef and married Sudras. [A] calf 
was killed to please a guest. Sudras 
cooked for Brahmins. The food cooked 
by a male Brahmin was regarded as pol- 
luted food. But we have changed our 
habits to suit the present yug\a\. Al- 
though our caste rules have so far chang- 
ed from the time of Manu, still if he 
should come to us now, he would still 
call us Hindus. Caste is a social organi- 
zation and not a religious one. It was 
the outcome of the natural evolution of 
our society. It was found necessary and 
convenient at one time. It has served its 
purpose. But for it, we would long ago 
have become Mahomedans. It is use- 
less now. It may be dispensed with. 

2 Though this extract does not mention Viveka- 

. * • • * • 

nanda' by name, aad again refers to his non- 
existent ‘M.A.\ while suggesting an age 2 years 
beyond the actual-— still there is indubitable in- 
ternal evidence that the Bengali Sadhu was 
Swamiji. Further, the date coincides accurately 
with his stay in Madras and the back-reference 

by the same Journal ten years later is strong con- 

* 

firmation.— Ed. 
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Hindu religion no longer requires the 
prop of the caste system. A Bra hmin 
may interdine with anybody, even a 
Pariah. He won’t thereby lose his 
spirituality. A degree of spirituality that 
is destroyed by the touch of a Pariah, is 
a very poor quantity. It is almost at the 
zero point. Spirituality of a Brahmin 
must overflow, blaze and burn [so] as 
to warm into spiritual life not one Pariah 
but thousands of Pariahs who may touch 
him. The old Rishis observed no dis- 
tinctions or restrictions as regards food. 
A man who feels that his own spirituality 
is so flimsy that the sight of a low caste 
man annihilates it need not approach a 
Pariah and must keep his precious little 
to himself. 

% f 

The Hindu Ideal of Life 

0 

The Hindu Ideal of life is ‘Nivarti’ 
[Nivritti] 3 . Nivarti means subjugation 
and conquest of evil passions, of T omasa 
nature of lust, revenge and avarice. It 
does not mean conquest of all desire. 
It means only the annihilation of gross 
desires. Every man is bound to love and 
sympathize with his fellow-creatures. 
[A] Sanyasi is one who has vanquished 
all his selfish passions and vowed to de- 
vote his life for the good of others. He 
loves all. ‘Pravirti’ [Pravritti] means 
love of God and all his creatures. Sanya- 
sis ought to be fed. They are not like 
the Christian bishops and Archbishops 
who must be paid to do their work with 
thousands of pounds per annum ; all 
whose earnings are spent upon their 
own luxury — their wife and children. 
[The] Sanyasi wants only a morsel of 
food, and then he places all his know- 
ledge and services at the disposal of the 
public. He is a wandering missionary. 
Individuals and society have to work 
themselves up from ‘brute through man, 
into divine’. Even the lowest of the 
Hindus, the Pariah, has less of the brute 

t 

3 Nivrtti and pravrtti are key-concepts in Hindu 
philosophy, and Swami Vivekananda has fre- 
quently interpreted and elaborated on them (e.g., 
see his Karma-yoga, Ch. VI) in their traditional 
connotations. But the interpretation of the terms 
here ascribed to him by the Indian Social Re- 
formers reporter does not accord with what 
Swamiji has said elsewhere. — Ed. 

3 



in him than a Briton in a similar social 
status. This is the result of an old and 
excellent religious civilization. This 
evolution to a higher spiritual state is 
possible only through discipline and 
education. 

The Sradh 4 Ceremony 

Every institution, caste, early marriage 
etc., that stands in the way of education, 
ought at once to be knocked on the head. 
Even ‘Sradh’ may be given up, if the 
performance of it involves waste of time 
which might be better used for self-educa- 
tion. But ‘Sradh’ should not be given up. 
The meaning of the Mantras is very 
edifying. The Mantras depict the suffer- 
ing and care undergone by our parents 
on our behalf. The performance of it 
is an honour paid to the memory of the 
sum total of the spirit of our forefathers, 
whose virtues we inherit. Sradh has 
nothing to do with one’s salvation. Yet 
no Hindu who loves his religion, his 
country and his past great men should 
give up Sradh. The outward formalities 
and the feeding of the Brahmins are not 
essential. We have no Brahmins in 
these days worthy of being fed on Sradh 
days. The Brahmins fed ought not to 
be professional eaters, but Brahmins who 
feed disciples gratis, and teach them true 
Vedic doctrines. In these days, Sradh 
may be performed mentally. 

Education of Women 

The jealous guardianship of our women 
shows that we Hindus have declined in 
our national virtues, that we reverted to 
the ‘brutal state.’ Every man must so 
discipline his mind as to bring himself 
to regard all women as his sisters or 
mothers. Women must have freedom to 
read, to receive as good an education as 
men. Individual development is impos- 
sible with ignorance and slavery. 

Emancipation of the Hindus 

Through the slavery of a thousand years, 
Hindus have at present degenerated. 
They have forgotten their own self- 
respect. Every English boy is taught to 
feel his importance, he thinks that he is 

4 Sradh (or sraddha ): A religious ceremony in 
which food and drink are offered to deceased 
relatives or ancestors.— Ed. 
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a member of a great race, the conquerors 
of the Barth. The Hindu feels from his 
boyhood just the reverse that he is bora 
to slave. We can’t become a great nation 
unless we love our religion and try to 
respect ourselves, and respect our country 
men and society. The Hindus of modern 
times are generally hypocrites. They 
must rise, and combine the faith in the 
true Vedic religion, with a knowledge of 
the political and scientific truths ot the 
Buropeans. The evils of caste seem to 
be more prevalent in the South than in 
Bengal, in Bengal a Brah min uses the 
water touched by the Sudras, but here 
the Sudra is kept at a great distance by 
the Brahmin. There are no Bra hmin s in 
[the] Kali Yug[a]. The Pariahs, our 
fellow-beings, ought to be educated by 

the higher castes, must [ ] truths 

of Hindu religion and be [ ] 

Brahmins. The first duty of a Brahmin 
is to love all. There must first be an 
amalgamation of the Brahmins, then of 
all the Dwijas, 5 and then of the Dwijas 
and Sudras. 

The importance of the above report is 
self-evident. Those who want to make a 
systematic study of SwamijFs social ideas 
will find many interesting points therein. 
We do not want here to proceed on that 
line but only to put forward some explana- 
tory notes with regard to the above report. 

IU 

The Triplicane Literary Society, in which 
Swamiji spoke, was in those days a noted 
cultural organization, and we came upon 
its name frequently when going through 
contemporary Madras newspapers. In 
February 1897 when Swamiji came back to 
Madras from the West, this Society accord- 
ed him an address of welcome in which it 
was mentioned with satisfaction ‘that prior 
to Swami Vivekananda’s going to Europe 
and America, it was in the hall of that 

5 Lit., ‘twice-born’ — applicable to the three 
higher castes in Hindu society by virtue of the in- 
vestiture with the sacred thread, signifying spiritual 
second birth. — Ed. 



Society he was invited to make the acquaint- 
ance of the public of Madras who recognised 
on that occasion the worth and greatness 
of the Swami’. ( Madras Times , Feb. 11, 

1897). 

In The Life we find that Swamiji visited 
the Triplicane Literary Society several 
times. That may be true, but the news 
quoted in the Madras Times mentions his 
one visit only. 

(Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao, men- 
tioned as among those present in the assem- 
bly of January 1893, was an eminent man 
of Madras who, it may be said, was a man 
of nation-wide celebrity. He was the 
author of many treatises including Indian 
Penal Code, Hindu Law and Custom , Land 
Revenue System etc., and was connected 
with progressive social movements. He lent 
his strong support to the Age oj Consent 
Bill of 1889-90, when even a section of 
social reformers were hesitant and the con- 
servatives were united against it. The rea- 
ders of Vivekananda’s Life are acquainted 
with SwamijFs strong feelings for the Bill 

and intense aversion towards those who 

• , % 

opposed it. Dewan Bahadur Raghunath 
Rao was the General Secretary of the Hindu 
National Social Conference, and retained 
his position for many years. 

About the journal the Indian Social Re- 
former it may be said that it was the mouth- 
piece of the social reform movement in 
Madras and Bombay. This weekly paper 
was started in 1890 ‘by the young men at 
the staff of the Hindu, whose sympathies 
for the Hindu reform were troubling the 
business interests of the Hindu \ Its life 
and soul was Kamakshi Natarajan, one of 
the most powerful journalist-writers of 

India. 

The young social reformers were very 
much attracted by the intellect and progres- 
sive ideas of Swamiji even when he was an 
unknown wanderer. Hence, when Swamiji 
became famous and returned from the West 
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to Madras, the reformers here offered felici- 
tations to him — which, we may add, the re- 
form organizations of Bengal could not 
think of doing. Steeped in sectarian bigotry 
they thought that the influence of Viveka- 
nanda might prove harmful to their interest. 
Further, it was surprising for any social re- 
form society to accord a welcome to a 
Hindu monk ; and for this they offered this 
explanation : 

‘As for the M.H.S.R. [Madras Hindu 
Social Reform] Association itself, there 
was no new departure from any of its 
principles in having joined in the wel- 
come accorded to the sanyasin. The As- 
sociation, we believe, is no enemy of 
Swamis. If no other Swami has yet re- 
ceived a similar token of honour and 
appreciation from the Association, it is 
because none other is known to have 
preached the same advanced and catholic 
views and set the same bold example as 
the Swami Vivekananda. Would that 
all our swamis had said as Vivekananda 
said to the interviewer of the Madras 
Mail , ‘We do stand in need of Social 
Reform’. 

‘It is really a very promising sign that a 
Hindu sanyasin should, by his teachings 
and example enlist the appreciation of 
modern social reform associations.’ 
{Indian Social Reformer , Feb. 14, 1897) 

An extract of the ‘appreciation’ from the 
address of welcome may also be quoted: 

‘Working as the Association does for the 
ends represented by the social side of 
the Hindu revival! Stic movement which 
you [Swami Vivekananda] so worthily 
lead, we heartily and thankfully appre- 
ciate the clearness and candour with 
which you have emphasised the necessity 
of removing whatever stands in the way 
of our nation regaining in [its ? ] virility 
of thought and freedom of action, and 
sincerely admire your own personal ex- 
ample which so faithfullv and boldly 
illustrates your noble teachings.’ 

From the views of Swamiji published in 
the Indian Social Reformer , quoted earlier, 
we can very well understand why the social 
reformers took him as one of their own. 
Swamijfs utterances about Hindu society 



were revolutionary in character, particularly 
as they were spoken in extremely conserva- 
tive Madras and by a Hindu sannyasinl 

And yet let not anybody think that the 
Madras social reformers showered unmixed 
eulogies on him. When Swamiji in 1897 in 
Madras scolded them, they in their turn did 
not spare him. A large collection of their 
counter-attacks and criticisms is to be found 
in our book. 0 

Not only in 1897, but also in 1892-3, the 

‘unknown Bengali Sadhu’ had pointed out 

many defects in the method followed by the 

social reformers. The Life says : 

‘The Swami held several conversations 
at the Literary Society of Triplicane. . . ; 
many of its young members belonged to 
the social reform movement in Madras. 
But he saw that they were working from 
the wrong point of view, that of sweeping 
condemnation. In his repeated talks the 
Swami emphatically urged upon them 
the necessity of critically analysing 

foreign ideals He said that they 

should invoke the aid of all that was 
great and glorious in the past, otherwise 
the very foundations of the national 
structure would be undermined. He 
told them that he was not an enemy of 
social reform ; on the contrary he yearn- 
ed for reforms, but they must come 
from within . . . , and must be construc- 
tive and not destructive.’ 

In spite of the fact that the reformers in 
Madras had a very high opinion of Swamiji, 
it was not possible for them to stomach all 
that he said about them in 1897, and they 
set up a hue and cry in protest. But at the 
same time Vivekananda brought about a 
deep-seated transformation in their angle of 
vision. This has been nicely dealt with by 
Charles H. Heimsath in his treatise on Indian 
Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform 
(1964), giving necessary facts and figures. 
Interested readers will do well to go 
through the book. 

M ^ m Mmm ■■ m 

6 S. P. Basil and Sunil Bihari Ghosh: Viveka- 
nanda in Indian Newspapers, 1893-1902 (Basu, 
Bhattacharya & Co., Pvt. Ltd., 80/7 Grey St., 
Calcutta-6, 1969). 



THE PLACE OF BHAKTI IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 

Swami Smaranananda 

‘Before the dawn of knowledge, duality is the cause of delusion ; but, 
when true knowledge is awakened through intuition, duality is imagined 
for the sake of bhakti (devotion to God). This is even more beautiful 
than non-dualism .’ 1 

—Madhusudam Scsrasvatl 



Introduction 

There is a popular conception or rather 
misconception that Advaita Vedanta— the 
non-dualistic school of Vedanta — is oppos- 
ed to bhakti or devotion, as a path to spirit- 
ual attainment. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, for Advaita is not essentially 
opposed to any spiritual path. As Gaucja- 
pada says : 

‘The dualists, firm believers in their own 
methods and conclusions, are at logger- 
heads with each other. But this (non- 
dual) view finds no conflict with them . 2 

Many of the staunchest advaitins (follow- 
ers of Advaita) including &n Sankara, the 
greatest of them all, were great devotees too. 
They could follow the devotional path, be- 
cause they could see no contradiction be- 
tween it and the advaitic conclusion that 
‘Brahman alone is real, the world is unreal, 
and the jiva is no other than Brahman.’ 

Many are the ways leading to this supreme 
realization. Among them the path of devotion 
has been recognized by all religions, includ- 
ing the Advaita Vedanta, as a very effica- 
cious method of achieving this goal. 

The path of bhakti recognizes one of the 
essential traits of the human mind: that of 
attraction towards outer objects. Since his 
very birth man is attracted or repelled by 
things. The pleasant and the beautiful 
attract him. This attraction has its basis in 
an inner craving to fill up a void within, not 

1 tcf sfteRWFP srtsMtaqT I 

% • 

^r?*=r tcPTlcrrsf'T u 

2 Mandukya- karika. III. 17 



always felt clearly. We feel we can be per- 
fectly happy if we attain this or that. This 
desire to attain is often concerned with 
purely material things. But then the natural 
attraction to other human beings is even 
stronger— *hat to wife, husband, children, 

friends, and so on. 

The path of devotion tries to sublimate 
this attraction and give it a turn towards 
something ‘impersonal’, namely, God: yet 
not in an impersonal way, but by making 
the mind concentrate on some image, some 
personal God, who is endowed with all the 
great qualities the human mind can conceive 
of. For attraction to something impersonal 
is indeed very difficult. How can one love 
somebody or something which one cannot 
perceive through the senses ? So the need 
for an image is felt. Even religions which 
are opposed to the medium of images, un- 
consciously employ some imagery or other 
in the prayers offered by their adherents. 

Advaita Vedanta accepts this need of a 
medium through which the mind is to-be 
coaxed gradually to withdraw within itself 
and perceive that divine Effulgence within 
and merge into It. Thus the path of devo- 
tion is not opposed to the path of know- 
ledge, but complementary to it. Bhakti 
leads to jhana and jhana leads to bhakti ; 
and ultimately the difference between jhana 
and bhakti is eradicated, for in that ultimate 
realization, that which is Truth is Knowl- 
edge, and that which is Knowledge is Bliss 
Absolute — the goal of bhakti 

We shall here present a short study of 
how this sweet fusion of knowledge and 
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devotion has steadily gained ground in the 
history of Advaita Vedanta. 

Bhakti In The Vedas And Upanisads 

The vedic Aryans prayed to various 
deities such as Indra, Varuna, Vayu, 
Agni, and so on, for fulfilling various desires 
or to be rid of various evils. These prayers 
later evolved into systematic offerings and 
sacrifices to propitiate these deities. But 
these were purely sakama (desire-motivat- 
ed) sacrifices. They were a far cry from the 
idea of supreme love of God, asking noth- 
ing, seeking nothing, as it was developed in 
the bhagavata school and other dualistic 
traditions of later times. Nevertheless, we 
occasionally come across vedic hymns 
which sing the praises of God, asking for 
nothing in return. For instance: 

‘Sing, sing your songs, Priyamedhas, 
sing! Let the children sing also. Sing 
of Him, who is a strong castle. Now let 
the gargara sound, let the godha send 
its tune, let the string send its notes 
around. Let our hymn rise to God .’ 3 
‘Thoughts and feelings stir in my heart, 
love-yearnings proceed; they wing out 
to all directions. Besides them there is 
no other comforter. My longings are 
fixed only in the gods .’ 4 

These sacrifices and hymns were soon 
replaced by various kinds of meditations on 
Saguna-brahman (Brahman with attributes), 
by which the meditator tried to attain identity 
with the object meditated upon. The sukta 
literature in the Vedas, and also the Upa- 
niisads, embody the realizations of the r$!s. 
They are highly metaphysical and spiritual. 
In the principal Upanisads we find hardly 

•9 . • 

any mention of the word bhakti, except in 
the Svetasvatara : 

‘He who has supreme devotion to God 
and an equal degree of devotion to the 
teacher — for him these truths shine forth 



3 Rg-veda, VIII. Ixix. 8-9 

4 ibid., X. Ixiv. 2 



[as inner experiences ]— then, indeed, 
they will shine forth .’ 5 

In the Mundaka-upanisad we find the 
comparison of the jlvatman (individual soul) 
and the Paramatman (the Supreme Self) to 
two birds, one eating bitter and sweet fruits 
alternately, and the other eating nothing, 
immersed in its own glory. The bird on 
the lower branch constantly looks at the 
other bird and yearns to be freed from sor- 
row like It . 6 The purport is that jlva can 
attain identity with the Supreme Self by 
constant meditation on It. It should be 
remembered that bhakti, in its higher rea- 
ches, is more a matter of continuous re- 
membrance of the Beloved than of various 
kinds of ceremonials. The Brhadar any aka- 
up anisad explains this as the attraction of 
the Atman to Itself, for It is all-pervading: 
‘It is not for the sake of the husband, my 
dear, that he is loved, but for the sake of 
the Self that he is loved.’ And so on . 7 

Thus, though we find the sprout of 
bhakti in the Vedas and Upanisads, it has 
had to grow a great deal through the cen- 
turies to manifest its full glory as love of 
God for His own sake. Of course, later Upani- 
tsads, classified as Vaisnava, Sakta, or 

w + * f 

Saiva Upanisads, contain much about 
bhakti , but it is doubtful whether these be- 
long to the period of the major Upanisads. 

A • • • 

* * * i / * 

Bhakti In The Itibasa-Puranas 

During the pauranic period (the age of 
itihasa-purana or history-cum-mythology), 
the idea of bhakti developed to fruition. It 

ft 

is not our intention here to trace its history, 
as it would fill volumes. We shall only 
delineate briefly how the idea of bhakti 

5 7*7 1% 77T ^771 ^ rfm pt I 

7*7 & 7>f77r ^17?: STPTTRf 7fR77: II 

Svetasvatara-upanisad, VI. 23 

6 III. i. 1-2 

7 II. iv. 5 
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came to be closely harmonized with that of 
jndna during this period. 

The paurdnic period brought in its wake 
the concept of the Avatara: God (Isvara) 

manifesting Himself in human form. Sri 
Rama and Sri Krsna were considered to be 
the supreme examples of the human mani- 
festation of God. Whether this idea ap- 
peared in Hinduism, or rather Vedantism, 
in the post-Buddhistic era or the pre-Bud- 
dhistic, is a moot question. The likelihood 
of its being pre-Buddhistic is much the 
stronger inasmuch as the Rdmayana and 
the Mahdbharata, the two great epics, do 
not show any Buddhistic influence. 

We find in these two epics a well-devel- 
oped form of bhakti as a spiritual path, 
while yet harmonized with the jndna of the 
Upanisads. This is particularly true of the 
Bhagav ad-git d, that supreme scripture of 
700 verses, forming part of the Mahdbhd • 
rata. It upholds the Upanisadic truth that 
the Atman is the undying principle in man ; 
and that the Atman is no other than Brah- 
man is indicated throughout. The Atman 
as the ksetrajha (Knower of the ‘field’— -of 
the body) is identified with Evara, whose 
embodiment Sri Kjt§n a himself is. Bhakti 
js prescribed as the easiest means of attain- 
ing the supreme knowledge, the result of 
which , is oneness with Brahman {Brahma- 
bhutah). To reach this state is the goal, 

but this can be attained through devotion 
as well. 8 

Even a casual reader of the Gita cannot 
fail to detect how the disciplines of jndna 
and bhakti are woven harmoniously into it 
Bhakti is recommended because it is diffi- 
cult for the aspirant to fix his mind on the 
unmanifest Brahman 8 Bhakti is a natural 
method for the ordinary man, while the pur- 
suit of the Formless is meant for more de- 



8 Bhagavad-gita, XVIII. 55 

9 ibid., XII. 5 



veloped seekers. But both the jndni and 
bhakta attain the same goal. 

In the later pur anas, though bhakti occu- 
pies a predominant place, the path of jndna 
is not discouraged. However, the Bhaga- 
vatam, although the supreme book of 
bhakti , is also a supreme work on jndna. 
Sri Ramakrishna considered it to have been 
fried in the butter of jndna and immersed 
in the syrup of bhaktf. 

In the ‘Gopl-glta’ of the Bhagavatam, 
the Gopis declare, addressing Krsna: ‘You 
are not merely the son of the cowherd 
woman Yasoda. You are the inner Wit- 
ness of all embodied beings. You, O Friend, 
have incarnated yourself, entreated by 
Brahma, to protect the worlds.’ 10 Narada 
seems to refer to this and many other such 
statements in the Bhagavatam , in his 
Bhakti-sutras >’ Though the Gopis love 

as their Beloved ], the blame of 
forgetting His divine glory cannot be attri- 
buted to them, for without that knowledge 
their love for Sri Krena would haye been 
illicit, as it were/ 11 Elsewhere the Bhaga- 
vatam says: ‘Devotion, realization of the 

Supreme Lord, and extreme non-attachment 
to the world are attained simultaneously’ 12 
thereby indicating that supreme knowledge 
and bhakti are non-different. 

Thus the paurdnic period in Indian reli- 
gious thought had established it that jndna 
and bhakti are not contradictory to each 
other, but complementary. The Gita is 
very clear on this subject when it points out 
that the attainment of supreme jhana leads 
to supreme bhakti too : ‘Brahman-become, 
tranquil-minded, he neither grieves nor de- 
sires ; the same to all beings, he attains to 
supreme devotion unto Me.’ 13 



10 Snmad Bhagavatam, X. xxxi. 4 
HI. 22, 23 

12 XI. ii. 42 

13 Gita, XVm. 54 
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Bhakti In Sri Sankara And Later 

Advaitins 

Sri Sankara (c. A.D. 690-722) is predomi- 
nantly known as the systematizer of Ad- 

vaita Vedanta, with all its ramifications. 

* 

His commentaries on the principal Upani- 
jsads, on the Bhagavad-gitd, and on the 
Brahma-sutras have established Advaita as 
the most distinctive system of philosophy 
ever developed in India. In India, philosophy 
has always been known as darsana (vision) 
and therefore it was not meant to be mere 
intellectual gymnastics. Truth was to be 
realized by the philosopher as his inner- 
most spiritual essence. There is ample evi- 
dence to show that Sri Sankara established 



first line calls upon the ignorant: ‘Worship 
Govinda, worship Govinda, worship Go- 
vinda, O deluded one!’ In the same hymn, 
Sankara says that we should ‘meditate al- 
ways upon the form of Han’, and ‘He who 
studies a little of the Bhagavad-gita, drinks 
a drop of Gahga water, or worships inten- 
sely the Lord but once, is released from the 
fear of death.’ 

• • m 

In the Annapurna- st otr a, a hymn to the 
Divine Mother, which also has the genuine 
stamp of Sankara, he says; ‘My Mother is 
Parvati, my Father, Lord Siva ; all the de- 
votees of Siva are my relatives and the three 

% 

worlds my homeland.’ At the end of almost 
every stanza in this hymn he prays to the 



his philosophy only after having realized it 
in his own experience. In this same light, 
he had no hesitation in recommending 
bhakti as one of the main paths to the 
realization of the spiritual oneness, which 
is the goal of Advaita. 

In his commentaries on the Upanisads, 
the scope for discussions on bhakti was not 
very great. Yet wherever occasion arose, 
he endorsed bhakti as leading to ultimate 
knowledge of the Divine. Further, in his 
commentary on the Gita, he says that the 
jhdnl (knower of Brahman) is devoted to 
the Lord exclusively, because he finds no 
one else to worship ; 14 and he affirms that 
through the path of devotion one can realize 
the supreme Truth. 15 

However, it is in his stotras (hymns) that 
he is at his best on the theme of bhakti . 
Some scholars have no doubt rightly refus- 
ed to agree that all the stotras attributed to 
him were written by him. But even those 
stotras which have been generally accepted 
as the compositions of Sankara are suffici- 
ent evidence that the advaitic master was a 
great devotee. In his famous Mohamudgara 
(The mace that destroys delusion 9 ), the very 

14 Sankara’s commentary on the Gita VII. 17 

15 Sankara’s commentary on ibid., XVIII. 55 



Divine Mother to give him the alms of 

%• 

jhana (knowledge) and vairdgya (dispas- 

• • 9 

sion). Having spent a considerable part of 
his life in the holy city of Varanasi, it is 

not surprising that Safikara was especially 

■ • , 

devoted to Lord ViSvanatha and Mother 
Annapurna, who are the presiding Deities 
of the city. Many other stotras, exuding 
the nectar of true bhakti , are ascribed to 
Sankara. But whether they were all written 
by him or not, one thing is clear: that Sri 
Sankara fully recognized the need of bhakti 
as a basic path of spiritual practice. 

After Sankara, the advaitins who follow- 
ed in his footsteps do not seen to have 
shown much interest in the path of bhakti 
till Sridhara-svamin, Appayya Diksita, and 
Madhusudana Sarasvati appeared six or 
seven centuries later. Meanwhile all advai- 
tins were apparently busy defending the 

• • • 

faith against the virulent onslaughts mount- 
ed by various dualistic philosophers, promi- 
nent among them being Ramanu j acarya 
and Madhvacarya. The cult of bhakti, of 
course, gained prominence through the 
preachings of these Acaryas, and, much 

• a ^ 

later, of Sri Caitanya. But theirs in prac- 
tice were almost entirely cults of devotion, 



and thus very little influence of jhana 




found in them. 
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Nevertheless, with regard to Sri Cai- 
tanya, it was said by Sri Ramakrishna that 
this great advocate of bhakti was well- 
established in advaitic knowledge within 

4 . 

himself, though for the good of the world, 
he preached bhakti. 16 Meanwhile, in the 
bhakti movement in Maharashtra which 

% m 

produced such great mystics as Namdev, 
Tukaram, Eknath and Jnandev, the last — 
Jinandev (c. a.d. 1275-1306>^stands out as 
a great harmonizer of jhana and bhakti. 
His commentary on the Gita, written in the 
Marathi language and entitled Jhdnesvari, 
is famous for its sublimity of thought, depth 
of devotion, and the ennobling influence of 
jhana on bhakti . It is a happy fusion of 
the two. For example, while 
the 55th verse of the last chapter of the 
Gita, he says : 

‘While merging into Me the karma-yogi 
attains this bhakti. ...He attains one- 
ness with My svarupa (essence) which is 
beyond all means_ and ends, and attains 
the bliss of the Atman. ...It is like the 
disappearance of one’s reflection the 
moment the mirror is removed. Then he 
enjoys bliss in his own self. I ask those 
who think that bliss is impossible if one- 
ness is attained with anything: “How 

is sound pronounced through sound V 9 
...Even though there is no place for any 
action in advaitic Truth, there is place 
for bhakti . This can be experienced, but 
cannot be expressed in words!* 

In the fourteenth century we again find 
this harmony of jhana and bhakti reappear- 
ing in advaitic teachers such as Sridhara- 
svamin— also from western India--who has 
endeared himself to devotees of all times 
through his gloss on the Gita and his valu- 
able terse commentary on the Bhagavatam. 

4 1 * • * . . 

In his writings he pours the light of jhana 



IS vide Swami Saradananda: Sri Ramakrishna 
The Great Master (Tr. by Swami Jagadananda, 
Pub. by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras 600004, 
1956), pp. 225-6 



as well as the nectar of bhakti on many 
scriptural passages. For instance, he begins 
his gloss on the thirteenth chapter of the 
Gita thus : ‘The Lord had stated that He 

redeems devotees from the ocean of 
samsara . So as to prove that statement. 

He teaches the true knowledge (tattva- 

* ■ ^ 

jhana ) in the thirteenth (chapter).* Thus 
Sridhara indicates that true knowledge is the 
way to salvation, and that this can be ob- 
tained through selfless devotion to the Lord. 

Madhusudana (c. a.d. 1525-1632) was in 
his teens when Sri Caitanya was spreading 
his gospel of love in Eastern India. Having 
been endowed with dispassion for worldly 
life even when barely twelve years old, 
Madhusudana repaired to Navadvip in 
West Bengal, to be the disciple of Sri Cai- 
tanya. Though Caitanya had by then left 
Navadvip, still Madhusudana settled down 
there to learn Nyaya philosophy. After a 
few years he proceeded to Varanasi to 
learn Advaita Vedanta and became a famed 
scholar in both these disciplines. Ordered 
by his guru, he wrote his magnum opus, the 
Advaita-siddhi , in which he refuted all the 
objections raised against the philosophy of 
Advaita Vedanta since Sankara’s time. This 
work has fortified the Advaita philosophy 
for all time. 

But Madhusudana was not a mere pandit. 
He had become a sannyasin and combined 
intense spiritual practice with his scholar- 
ship. He was respected in the whole of 
northern India for his spiritual attainments. 
And it is in these attainments that we see 
the depth of his bhakti , in spite of his being 
an advocate of Advaita. 

That he was a supreme devotee is also 
shown by various Stanzas found in his writ- 
ings and/or those attributed to him. As for 
instance, from his commentary on the Gita : 



‘I salute that Darling of Nanda (that is, 
Sri Krspa), the embodiment of supreme 
bliss, who is the object of worship of all 
yogirn and without devotion to whom 
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liberation is well-nigh impossible .’ 17 
‘If some yogins perceive that attribute- 
less, actionless Supreme Radiance 
through a mind concentrated by the 
practice of meditation, let them see It. 
But as for us, may that Blue Glory (that 
is, Rnsjna) which sports on the banks 
of the Yamuna, entrance our eyes 
forever .’ 18 

It is said that once the Vedantic sannya - 
sins of Varanasi, who were uncompromis- 
ing followers of the path of knowledge, felt 
surprised that Madhusudana should have 
been busy worshipping the Boy Kispia. 
They went to him in a group and asked for 
an explanation. Madhusudana’s reply was 
characteristically that of a devotee: 

Tt is true that we have ascended to the 
pinnacle of advaitic realization and we 
consider as straw even the glories of 
Indra ; but I have been perforce made 
a handmaid to Himself by Someone who 
is the roguish Paramour of the Gopis .’ 19 

At the conclusion of his Gita commen- 
tary, he says: 

‘I do not know any greater truth than 
Kjtfspna, with hands adorned by the 
flute, with the hue of a freshly water- 
laden cloud, wearing the pitambara 
(yellow apparel), with lips like the red 
bimba fruit, face beautiful like the full 
moon, and eyes that compare with lotus 
petals .’ 20 
- ' ■ 1 > 

17 r fafrr gfoq: ^ i 

— Invocation to commentary on Chap. VII 

18 RRST <rfors' Of fafepif 

fqrerar stfoft qt qqtrf% qwg ft i 

gfstfq; qf^qfq srraflr 11 

— Invocation toi Commentary on Chap. XIII 

%SftPr W w T I \ 

4 



Finally — that bhakti is supremely enjoy- 
able even when one has readied the heights 
of jnana, is indicated in the stanza attribut- 
ed to Madhusudana quoted at the begin- 
ning of this paper. 

Madhusudana had for his contemporaries 
some of the greatest of bhaktas and greatest 
of jnanis. He had the highest regard for 
each and all of these. For instance, 
Tulasfdas, that paragon of Rama -bhakti, 
lived at the same time at Varanasi, not far 
from Madhusudana’s dwelling. Once some 
Sanskrit scholars went to him and asked 
why he wrote only in Hindi, the local dia- 
lect, and not in Sanskrit, the accepted lan- 
guage of scholars. Tulasldas replied poeti- 
cally: 

‘Let men of wisdom sing the glory of 
Hari or Hara (names of God) either in 
the language of the gods or that of the 
humans. Both are equally fruitful, just 
as rice cooked in an earthen pot or a 
golden one is equally tasty / 21 

When this was reported to Madhusudana, 
his reply was one of admiration, this time 
in a Sanskrit stanza with an expressive com- 
parison between the tulasi (holy basil) plant 
and the Saint: 

‘O this one is a leaf of bliss ; and (Tulasl- 
das) is a mobile tulasi plant. Its flowers 
are poems, which have been kissed by 
the Bee called Rama .’ 22 

Appayya Dlksita was a contemporary of 
Madhusudana. He was also highly respect- 
ed for his scholarship. Madhusudana has 
referred to him as Sarva- tantra-sv at antra- 
deary a — ‘a scholar who has complete mas- 
tery in all subjects’. Like Madhusudana in 

jwTRqT fq>Rfq 

21 qw 3* fiRT, q’wfl art gsrn i 

|reqr 'qrefir, krr ?qig r*trt ii 

22 TOrercnflsf i 
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the North, Appayya DIksita in the South 
established Advaita Vedanta on an unshake- 
able foundation, through his gloss entitled 
Parimala on Kalpataru (the commentary on 
the Brahma-siaras by Amalananda), and 
also through his Si ddhantadesa-sangraha, 
an exposition of Sri Sankara’s commentary 
on the Brahma-sutras, bringing together all 
the later arguments and theories on Ad- 
vaita Vedanta. 

But Appayya again, was not a dry 
scholar. He was also a spiritual seeker of 
a high order, and in his sadhana he seems 
to have taken recourse to the path of bhakti, 
as some of his wonderful hymns (stotras) 
testify. He was not only a devotee of Lord 
Siva but also of Narayana in the form of 
Varadaraja at Kanchi, and of the Divine 
Mother. As examples of these aspects of 
his devotion, we have his Atmdrparia-stuti. 
Sri V aradaraja-stava, and Durga-candra - 
kald-stuti, respectively. All these hymns 
reveal the mind of a mystic, instinct with 
spontaneous bhakti. In his Atmarpana- 
stuti he tells his chosen Deity, Lord Siva: 

T crave not for anything in these three 
worlds. Let happiness or suffering, as 
ordained by karma, be my lot — I don’t 
worry about that. All that I pray for is 
only this: may my mind ever be devot- 
ed to Thy feet, which surpass in beauty 
even the inside of the blossomed lotus.’ 23 

Further, the famous Sivaparadha-ksama - 

pana-stotra (‘Hymn begging Siva’s pardon 

for transgressions’), which is commonly attri- 

buted to Sri Sankara, seems to have been 

written by Appayya Diksita. The reasons in 

support of this inference are overwhelming. 

If it is correct, then this wonderful hymn 

is one more example of Appayya ’s bhakti. 

In his ‘Hymn to Varadaraja’, Appayya 
says : 

‘O Lord, he who deposits his heart with 
You and attains liberation, never gets it 
back. This is not surprising. You steal 

23 Atmarpana - stuti , 47 



the hearts of women [i.e., of Gopls in 
your Krsna-incamation ] and hide Your- 
self on the mountain- top [ in the form 
of beautiful Varadaraja].’ 24 

Again, in the eighteenth century, we find 
in Tayumanavar, the advaitic saint of Tamil 
Nadu, the sweet fusion of bhakti with the 
highest jhana. For example: 

‘Like a sea that has burst its shores, 
tears of bliss streamed down from my 
eyes ; and the heart melting with divine 
love, my whole being was thrilled by 
Him.’ 

And in the very same hymn, called ‘A 
Revel of Bliss’, he says: 

‘Can there be “there” or “here” after 
having beheld the infinite splendour of 
Sat-cit-ancmda pervading everything ? 
Can it be said then that there is a “one” 
or a “two”?’ 

Thus the tradition of harmonization of 
bhakti and jhana went on through the cen- 
turies in all parts of India. 

Fusion Of Bhakti And Jnana In 

Sri Ramakrishna And Vivekananda 

However, we find this synthesis reaching 
its acme in Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda in the last century. 

As is well known, Sri Ramakrishna was a 
supreme bhakta and a supreme jhdrii in 
one. He not only reached the goal of all 
bhakti cults, but practised the highest Ad- 
vaita V edanta under the guidance of Sri 
Totapuri. And to the utter surprise of his 
tutor he attained the experience of nityi- 
kalpa-samadhi in three days. However, it 
should be remembered that Sri Rama- 
krishna’s main object of worship was the 
Divine Mother in the form of Kali. But his 
Kali was Brahma-mayi , the ‘Embodiment 
of Brahman’. As he used to say. Brahman 
and Brahma-sakti (the Power of Brahman) 
are non-different. Brahman, when active, 
is called Sakti and, when actionless, is cal- 

24 Varadaraja - stava , 19 
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led Brahman. This position does not in 
any way contradict the fundamental tenets 
of Advaita Vedanta, as Sri Sankara himself 
has stated that sakti and saktiman (power 
and its possessor) are non -different : ‘That 

Divine Power by which Brahman acts for 
the sake of blessing the devotees, that power 
am T — for sakti and saktiman are non- 
different 2 5 j n fact, all the Tantric practices 
of Sri Ramakrishna culminated in the vision 
of same-sightedness . 28 By dedicating him- 
self body, mind and soul to the Divine 
Mother, Sri Ramakrishna had attained this 
oneness of vision . 27 Thus he showed that 
bhakti too leads to jnana, just as the con- 
verse is also true. 

That the Advaita knowledge results not 
only in the transcendental experience of 
nirv i kalpa-samadhi, but in the constant per- 
ception of the immanence of the One, was 
fully proved in the life of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The advaitic experience, when brought to 
the plane of immanence, finds expression as 
infinite love. As Sri Ramakrisha always 
used to say, one should first rise to the 
nitya state (the Absolute) by negating the 
relative as ‘not this, not this’, and later 
return to the plane of tila (the Relative). 
But when one who has reached the nitya 
returns to the plane of the Relative, he 
does not any more see differentiation here, 
but he sees that One manifesting Itself as 
the many, and this vision must result in 
selfless love for all that exists, for all are 
That. As Swami Vivekananda said : 

‘...faith is a wonderful insight and... it 
alone can save ; but there is the danger 
in it of breeding fanaticism and barring 
further progress. 

‘Jnana is all right ; but there is the dan- 
ger of its becoming dry intellectualism. 
Love is great and noble ; but it may 



25 Sankara in his commentary on the Gita , 
XIV. 24 

2 6 vide Swami Saradananda: op. cit.. Part II, 
Ch. XI 

27 vide ibid., p. 200 



die away in meaningless sentimentalism. 
‘A harmony of all these is the thing re- 
quired. Ramakrishna was such a har- 
mony .’ 28 

Swami Saradananda says regarding his 
Great Master : 

‘He came to feel in his heart of hearts 
that the realization of non-duality was 
the ultimate aim of all kinds of disci- 
plines. For, having perform ed sadhanas 
according to the teachings of all the 
main religious denominations prevalent 
in India he had already been convinced 
that they all took the aspirants towards 
the non-dual plane .’ 29 

In his teachings Sri Ramakrishna advised 
the generality of devotees to follow the 
path of bhakti, as that is the most suitable 
for this age. However when he found fit 
recipients for the advaitic knowledge,; such 
as Swami Vivekananda, he taught them the 
highest Advaita. 

Swami Vivekananda followed, of course, 
in the footsteps of his Master. But while 
the external emphasis of the Master was on 

bhakti , the disciple emphasized advaitic 

• • • • • * * 

knowledge in his preaching. For the fields 
of their preaching activity were strikingly 
different. But on many occasions the 

• • f 

Swami revealed his devotional nature and 
the intensity of love of God within his heart. 

He remarked once : 

• • 

‘He (Sri Ramakrishna) was all bhakti 
without, but within he was all jnana* I 
am all jnana without ; but within my 
heart, it is all bhakti .V 30 

Thus in Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 

Vivekananda, the age-old apparent conflict 

• • * 

between jnana and bhakti has been resolved. 

The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U. P.), Vol. IV (1962), 
p. 356 

29 The Great Master , p. 258. 

38 His Eastern and Western Disciples: The Life 
of Swami Vivekananda (Advaita Ashrama, 
1955), p. 115 
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Bhakti in Sri Ramana Maharshi 

In the twentieth century we find this 
‘conflict’ has no prominent place in the reli- 
gious affairs of India. The great jhani of 
Arunachala, Sri Ramana Maharshi (1879- 
1950), has demonstrated for us that the 
highest jnana can also result in profound 
bhakti In his hymn entitled Amndcala- 
aksara- mana-mala (Marital Garland of 
Letters to Siva) he says : 

‘I thought of You and was caught in 
Your grace; and like the spider in his 
net did You keep me captive to take me 

at Your hour Like the bee You 

stood face to face, uttering, “Ah, you are 
not yet in bloom.”...’ ‘Take me into 
union — or I must perish with my body 
melted into water in the river of tears.’ 

In one of his utterances the Maharshi 
says ; 

‘It [his own message] is the essence of 
karma-yoga, of bhakti-yoga, why, even 
of jnana-yoga , for even though the paths 
in the beginning may differ, they all 
eventually lead to this position.’ 31 

Can We Combine Bhakti and Jnana ? 

The foregoing briefly shows that bhakti 
was never considered as opposed to jnana 

by the greatest advaitins the world has 
known. 

Now two questions may be raised: What 
are the advantages for us in combining 
these two? And, is it feasible for everyone? 
We shall try to answer these questions. 

Once Swami Vivekananda was asked 
whether he was a non-dualist or a dualist. 

i • ^ . 

His reply was: ‘I am a dualist when I am 
conscious of the body, but I am a non- 
dualist when I am not aware of it.’ A 
seeker after Truth lives on different planes. 
It is not possible for man to be always de- 
void of body consciousness. Rather he is 
almost all the time conscious of it. And as 

31 ‘1C : Sat-Darshana Bhashya and Talks With 
Maharshi (Pub. by Sri Ramanasramam Tiruvan- 
namalai, S. India, 1968), p. xxvi 



long as the ego sense persists along with 
body consciousness, the mind is bound to 
be disturbed by attractions and aversions. 
It cannot reach the quiescent state of non- 
duality till it is freed from all modifications. 
Are we then to give up the quest of the 
Divine on such occasions ? No. Unless 
the quest continues in and through all 
states of our day-to-day life, it is well-nigh 
impossible to reach the goal. 

It is therefore that the path of bhakti is 

• • /, 

extremely useful in directing the attractions 
and aversions of the mind towards an 
object intensely loved by us. What else 
could be loved better than the Supreme, 
which is described as Asti, Bhati, Priyam, 
or Sat-cit-ananda (Existence, Effulgence, 
and Love, or Existence-knowledge-bliss) ? 
A seeker of Truth and Knowledge is also 
a seeker of Love and Bliss. Love or bliss 
is not an experience of the senses but of 
the mind, which, if it perceives the Reality 
behind itself, will realize that ananda is not 
something to be obtained from outside but 
from within. 

Bhakti has the advantage of tuning the 
min d to this ‘bliss’-aspect of the supreme 
Truth ever shining within us. Therefore a 
fusion of bhakti and jnana , love and dis- 
crimination, makes it possible for the spirit- 
ual aspirant to keep himself spiritually 

engaged during all hours of the day. 

Is it feasible ? Yes, as the greatest of 
sadhakas have demonstrated in their lives. 
In fact, a fusion of bhakti and jnana helps 
avoid the twin dangers of jhana's deteriorat- 
ing into dry intellectualism and bhakti' s 
turning into mere sentimentalism. The 
faculties of both emotion and . reason can 
find scope for full play in a sadhaka who 
takes recourse to bhakti and jnam. 

How it is to be practised has been beauti- 
fully expressed in a famous saying attri- 
buted to Hanuman, the foremost servant of 
Sri Rama : 

‘When I feel I am the body, I am Your 
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servant ; when I feel I am the jlva (soul), 
I am a part of Yourself ; and when I feel 
I am Atman (the Self), I am Yourself 
only. This is my firm understanding .’ 32 

Thus to place ourselves in different rela- 
tions to the Divine, according to our pre- 
valent mood, is the way to bend all our 
energies to the realization of the spiritual 
goal. 

Conclusion 

In this way the path of bhakti can be 
built upon the foundation of Advaita 
Vedanta. . When it is so done, the occa- 
sional conflicts with reason which may dis- 
turb the aspirant in his practice of bhakti, 

32 3 eftejssrr ptowt: i 

3Tfc^|s«rr if«r if jtRt: m 



can be silenced by the conviction rooted in 
Advaita, that all prayers to God are only the 
supplication of the lower self to the Highest 
Self within us. 

Even the divine incarnation who comes 
with full knowledge as a saviour of erring 
humanity, is motivated by infinite compas- 
sion which is non-different from the ‘Love* 
aspect of the Divine Self. While the Divine 
manifests Itself as a spark in the ordinary 
aspirant, it is a blazing fire in an Avatara. 

While seeing of difference ( bheda-dr&ti ) 
leads one from death to death, the difference 
seen by a perfected bhakti between himself 
and the Beloved makes the earlier advaitic 
realization sweet. It is only a manifestation 
of eagerness to get back to the union which 
has already been experienced in samadhi . 
Therefore it can bind no more. 



DAYS OF MANHOOD 

By Erik Johns ; Music By John Schlenck 
‘Go thou, the free, from place to place and help them out of darkness! ’ 

I 

Speaker: Baranagore! In those early days it was a place filled with the spirit 

of the Master. ... In the young men whom Sri Ramakrishna had made his 
own, a fire had been lighted which nothing could extinguish. They practised 
the severest austerities with the delight of martyrs, that they might secure 
the way their Master had shown. 

Chorus: There were neither days nor nights for them, neither hours nor 

moments. The disciples dwelt in ecstasy. The spirit of sannyas was upon 
all! 

Speaker: And the spirit of sonny as grew until even holy Baranagore was not 

free enough for them. They chafed to cut even this holy bond. 

Chorus: One by one they struck out on unknown paths . . . wandering monks 

depending solely on God. 

Speaker: So, also, did Naren become restless. He went on short journeys, but 

soon returned to his brother disciples. Love for them was a golden chain 
which he knew he must break, for their sakes and his own. 

Solo : Naren’s mind was filled with great longing. He was consumed with the 
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desire to be absorbed in the highest bliss— to hide himself away and live in 
great austerity. But in his deepest meditation he saw another life awaiting 
him — a life intense with activity and self-immolation. 

Chorus : The horizon of his vision widened. The idea of service to man as the 

manifestation of God began to obsess him, 

Speaker: He urged his brothers to go into villages and preach, but they were 

averse to lectures and sermons. He said to them : 

‘Because sages are silent, do you think they do not preach ? Their very 
silence is a sermon. What they do unconsciousiy, I will do consciously.’ 

Solo : And using various names, he went forth into his motherland — to the north 

and to the west. . . 

Chorus: (spoken) Go thou forward without a path. 

Fearing nothing, caring for nothing 

Solo: To the south and to the east he went 

Chorus : (spoken) Wander alone like the rhinoceros. 

(sung) Go thou forward without a path. 

Fearing nothing, caring for nothing ; 

Wander alone like the rhinoceros. 



Solo 

With the bearing of a prince. 

He lived with princes. 

With the humility of a beggar. 
He lived with beggars. 

He spoke to scholars 
With the brilliance of his mind 
And touched the illiterate 
By his compassionate heart. 

He was alone and with multi- 
tudes .... 

Reviled and adored 

Everywhere he went he awaken- 
ed a new spirit. The ancient 
creeds of his people were seen 
in new light 



Chorus 

(spoken) Even as the lion, 

Not trembling at noises ; 
Even as the wind. 

Not caught in the net 

(sung) Even as the lion. 

Not trembling at noises 
(spoken) Even as the lotus leaf. 

Not stained by water 

(sung) Even as the wind, 

Not caught in the net 

(spoken) Do thou wander alone 

Like the rhinoceros. 

(sung) Even as the lotus leaf. 

Not stained by water 

(sung) Do thou wander alone 

Like the rhinoceros. 



Solo : . . . until he reached the southernmost tip of India. For six years had 

he roamed his land, and now was finished his great pilgrimage. 

Speaker : He had heard of a Parliament of Religions to be held in America. 

Others had urged him to go. And sitting on the last stone of India, he 
passed into a deep meditation. About him stormed the ocean, but an even 
greater storm filled his soul. He brooded on India’s millions, oppressed by 
priesthood, downtrodden by caste. . . . What was religion without care for 
the poor and the lowly ? Naren’s heart throbbed. He felt their sufferings 
and found himself humiliated at their degradation. Had not his Master said. 




‘For all ages we have sucked their blood and trampled them underfoot 
what is the use of teaching them metaphysics ? It is all madness . , . . 
Religion is not to blame ; it is men ! 9 
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Chorus: In his despair he looked at the infinite ocean, and his vision was 
pierced by a ray of light. Service and renunciation: these must be the twin 
ideals of India! By the power within him he would earn money to re- 
generate his countrymen. In India’s name, with these same ideals, he would 
cross the seas and wake the West! 

Solo : In this hour of wonder even the final vision of God faded for him. His 
soul was caught up in the supreme Lord whose love is without limit — whose 
pity knows no bounds. In this hour of wonder religion was not only scrip- 
tures or the meditations of sages.... 

Chorus : It was the heart of the people — their lives and their hopes, miseries and 

sorrows. Without men the Vedas were so much straw in the eyes of God. 

• _ 

Verily, at Kanya Kumari the prophet and the patriot became one. 

Solo: After the meditations of many years, in one of the most luminous visions 

■ • 

of his life, the spirit of Ramakrishna was thus revealed to him. 

II 

Chorus : For seventeen days and a thousand papers the Parliament of Religions 
lasted. The illustrious and the learned were there, but from the first his 
name, above all others, resounded— ‘The Monk, Vivekananda! 9 This was 
the name he had chosen for himself. Soon it was known throughout the 
world. 

Speaker : But glorification of his name filled Swami Vivekananda with 
sadness. Like a child he wept on the night of his triumph. 

Solo: The joys of the free life of an unknown monk were at an end — no 
more the quiet solemn peace, but unending labour and strain. 

Chorus : With the powers of his mind and soul he spread the ideals of his race. 

He carried the message of the spirit wherever he was called, speaking words 
that stirred the minds and fed the souls of men. 

Speaker: Vivekananda found a great spiritual hunger in the West. India 
needed material aid, but the West needed India’s message even more. His 

mission must be to give himself to the West as to the East He must give 

• • 

himself for all mankind. 

Solo: The joys of the freedom of an unknown monk were ended. . . . 

Speaker: From nation to nation, from place to place he travelled, burning like 
a brilliant fire 

Solo: No more the quiet solemn peace, but unending labour and strain 

Speaker: Organizing and teaching, moulding men and institutions in India 
and the West 

Solo : O Mother, what do I care for name and fame ? Guide me in Thy 
mission. 

Speaker : Inspiring vast crowds with passion and eloquence, or whispering inti- 
mate instructions to disciples, he was a brilliant fire. . . . 

Solo: O Mother, no more the quiet peace, but unending labour and strain. . . . 
Speaker : .... a fire that gave a dazzling light for all the world. 

Chorus: For eight years, eight long years he worked without thought of self, 
until the weariness of those years lay heavily upon him. Broken in health 
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and longing for rest, he took himself to Belur Math for a final stay. There 
on the bank of the Ganges he gave himself to the guiding of that holy 
place. But now his work was over. 

in 

Speaker: It was July 4th, 1902. As evening came on, Vivekananda’s mind be- 
came more and more withdrawn. The bell for evening service rang, and 
prayers and devotions filled the monastery grounds. There was a sense of 
peace. Then in the evening stillness, Swami Vivekananda retired to his room. 

Solo : ‘Great things will be done by you for the good of the world. Only after 
that will you go to whence you came.’ So had his Master spoken. Now 
that time had come. 

Speaker: From his meditation he drew a last deep breath and passed into a 
final bliss. The tired child slept in the lap of the Mother, no longer to 
wake to this world of Maya. 

Chorus: Gods have walked among the sons of men. 

Solo: The spirit of India has been made flesh. 

Chorus: They who were born to awaken have passed into the silence of 
Eternity. 

Solo: Celestial light has sundered darkness and the gospel of the age has been 
spread to the nations of the earth. 

Chorus and Solo: Gods have walked among the sons of men. 

Chorus: Because religion had declined and unrighteousness prevailed, they 
came and will come again and again for the good of the world. To estab- 
lish righteousness and manifest that kingdom not of this world, they will 
come again and again ! 

Renounce l Renounce l Realize the Divine Nature ! 

Arise, awake and stop not till the goal is reached ! 
harih om tat sat. 








FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA : 

SUBODH CHANDRA GHOSH 

SWAMI PRABHANANDA 



Born on 8 November 1867 in Calcutta, 
Subodh Chandra Ghosh was brought up in 
an atmosphere of religious piety. He be- 
longed to the family of Sankar Ghosh who 
owned the famous temple of Siddheswari 
at Thanthania, Calcutta. His parents, 
Krishnadas and Nayantara, contributed 
greatly to the growth of his religious life. 
He began regularly practising meditation on 
the gods and goddesses at home. 

As was the custom, Subodh Chandra was 
pressed by his parents to get married, but 
he stubbornly refused. His parents finally 
declared that soon after he passed the 
school-leaving examination he was to be 
married. The simple-minded Subodh pray- 
ed fervently to God that his examination re- 
sult might be unsatisfactory. It seems that 
his prayer was granted, for he did not pass 
the examination. However, his career took 
a decisive turn at this stage. 

Subodh was seventeen when he came across 
a copy of the Bengali book Srimat Rama - 
krsna Patamahamser Ukti (‘The Sayings of 
Paramahamsa Ramakrishna’) compiled by 
Suresh Chandra Dutta. Though he had 
heard of Sri Ramakrishna from his father, 
the reading of this book made him impa- 
tient to see the holy man as soon as pos- 
sible. His father promised to take him to 
the Paramahamsa on some holiday when it 
would be convenient ; but Subodh could 
not wait so long. He persuaded his class- 
friend and neighbour Kshirode Chandra 
Mitra to accompany him and visit the 
Paramahamsa. 

Accordingly Subodh and Kshirode start- 
ed on foot one early morning 1 for Dakshin- 

1 According to Sri- Sri- Swami Subodhanander 
Jtvan O Patravali (Bengali), it was the auspicious 
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eswar. As the road was not familiar to 
either of them they simply walked north- 
wards. Arriving at Ariadaha they learnt that 
they had left Dakshineswar behind. They 

. g» s * t , 

retraced their path. Subodh was somewhat 
anxious. Afraid of his parents, he said, 
‘Kshirode, let’s go back home. It is already 

noon. We must return home before dusk.’ 

• % 

Kshirode, however, persuaded him to make 

day of the Car Festival .in 1884. However ac- 
cording to Sri-Sn-Ramakrsna Kathamrta (Ben- 
gali) (by ‘M’, Pub. by Pravas Chandra Gupta, 
Calcutta, 10th ed.) Vol. I, p. 6, the visit took 
place in 1885, and (‘M’: The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna Tr. by Swami Nikhilananda, Pub. by 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, 1947, p. 824), 
some day shortly before Aug. 31, 1885. The Car 
Festival that year came off on Tuesday, July 14, 
and Sri Ramakrishna spent that day at Balaram 
Bose’s house in Calcutta. Subodh was not present 
there. Since, as we shall see, on the very first 
visit, Sri Ramakrishna urged that Subodh visit 
him on Tuesdays and Saturdays, it is probable 
that the first meeting was not on either of those 
days. So it is almost certain that the first visit 
was not on the day of the Car Festival, and de- 
finitely not in 1884, since the book Srimat Rama- 
krsna Paramahamser Ukti (Part 1) was first pub- 
lished on December 23, 1884. ‘M’ (Mahendra- 
nath Gupta, author of the Gospel) was not pre- 
sent when Subodh first met Sri Ramakrishna. 
Subodh is first mentioned in the Gospel on 
Monday, Aug. 31, 1885. ‘Two boys came here 
[the other day]. One of them was Subodh. He 
is Sankar Ghosh’s great grandson. The other, 
Kshirode, is his neighbour.’ ‘M’s* previous visit 
to Dakshineswar had been on Thursday and 
Friday, Aug. 27th and 28th, 1885. It may thus 
be presumed, and with reason, that Subodh’s 
visit took place on Sunday, Aug. 30, 1885. 

In contrast with this view, Gurudas Burman 
says in Sri - Sn-Ramakrsna-carit (Pub. by Kalinath 
Sinha, 13 Nikasipara Lane, Calcutta, 1st ed.), p. 
332, that on some week-day when the school 
classes were dissolved early, Subodh and Kshirode 
left for Dakshineswar. Very likely the reference 
is to some visit other than the first 




